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Aspirations and: Plans of High School Students: 
The Role of Academic, Social, and Personal Charge tier is t\cs 
- * Norman. E. Freeberg- arid Donald A. Rock 
. ' V Educational Testing Service 

■■. , '; : ■ . ■ i ,,„ ■ - . • 

» Background and Purpose 
^ There has been general .agreement, from prior research, that the 
expressed plans and aspirations gf high school, students "can serve as. 
an* important source of information in attempts to understand their 
educational and vocational' behaviors. For the most part, student 
desires and expectations for the future have been conceived of as 
intervening attitudinal constructs linking social background and 
ability to post-high school choices or attainments. Reasonable 6vi- 
dence to support the value of that mediational view has been found ±n 
such longitudinal 'efforts as that* of Berdie and Kood (1965) atk^the 
univariate level, as well as in the more complex multivariate. recursive 
models^ of Duncan, Hkiler, and Fortes (1968X,/Sewell, Haller, and'' 
Portss (1969), Sewell, HaiXer, and Ohlendojrf (1970), and Willlains (1972) 

• Although the specific independent variables chosen, to define 
social influenced on student occupational and educational decisions 
can yary widely in different studies, the four major categories to 
i?hich most of them can be assigned, conveniently, hjave consisted of: 
home and family mea^res (e.g., SES variables of parental education, 
occupation, or financial status; parental expectations and attitudes 
toward education), personal characteristics of the student (e.g., 
cognitive skills, academic achievements, self-expectations). 



characteristics of ' them's tudent's peers- or s.choplmates (e.g., peer 
aspirations^ planning dec is ^ social' status),, aud, finally,, 

the characteristics of the school attended bjr t^e student (e.g^, the 
, expectations and educational ^evel of school personnel, course of far- 
mings,, avatiable facilities,^ and scihool locale and social :^tatus)*. 

^Frpm an extensive literature on this tQpic--especially in the area ot 

• * * * 

educational plans and aspirations, (Beezer & Hjcini, 1961; Kuvelsky & 

* ' i ' ' ' t ' * 

Reynolds, 1970)~4.t is -possible to glean sxMtfe of the bindings that have 

dealt. with the variables in each of those four categories^, and their 

ostensible influence on the student's decisipn-jiaking processes • A 

general observation, in a reyiew of the literature through 'the early 

1960's, w^s that "one is Immediktely impressed by the almost completely 

positive results reported" for 'the relationsMps of ^a host of variables 

tc< post-high school plans of students (Berdle &TIood, 1965, p.. 16), 

ther iihis waaj^ attributable to excellent foresight in^choice.of 

variables or excellent hindsight in neglecting negative results was 

left unresolved.) The authors also noted that sex, whfere it had been ^ 

considered > tended to result in important differences. Both points 

remain entirely applicable to the literature since that period. 

In essence., when application of the famiiy-home-SES triad of 

indepehdent variables is examined, zero-order correlations are found 

to be significant and to rahge consistently from the low, .20's to the 

high .30's (Bordua, i960; Sewell et al.,. 1970; Sewell & Shahj 1967). 

Even when first-order r|s are utilized, of interaction effects 

considered; the significance of the relationships femains (Berdie & 

Hood, 1965)* School correlates in the form of direct influ^lnce by 



school personnel, the SES composition or "context" of the school, its 

' patterns ^of curricular and ext:racurricular activities, and -school size, 

have shown considerable variation In the level of first-order relation- 

ships obtained;* These have generally tanged from negligible to the mid- 

.20*s when^me form of student acadei^ic achievements and cognitive, 

skills *arfc controlled' (Boyle, 1966;, Herrlott, 1963; Kandi^i & litesser, 

1969; Meylfr, 1970; Michael, 1961; Nelson, 1972; 'Spady, 1971; Hilson, 

1959) •■'^ 1 ' ' ^ • 

Probably ^t he jaost Widely studied aspect of potential influence on * 

student plang;*and aspi^afelohs has "beea based on variables subsumed under 

the category of cognitive-intellectual or academic achievements (Beezer 

5 & Hj elmi 1961) • The mechanisms'* through' which those variables* might 

* 

operate as mediators requires ^further clarification in recursive models, 
but there is ho argument as to their consistency in producing significant 
zero-order correlations with magnitudes ranging from the «20*s to the 
• 50*sv Variations in the findings, are tfiost often attrttiitable to gross 
differences in sample characteristics (e^g,, geographic or SES homo- 
geheities) and the nature of the intellectual ability measures utilized. 



1 * t 
It can be noted that extremely high zero-order r*s have been 

found for Influence of school personnel— e,g. , r^s of- .40*s to ♦60*s 

between student educational plans and teacher *s educational expectations, 

,as in Williams* (1972) study — when based on the student *s report of 

percep'tions of school personnel elxpectacions for him. In other instances 

th6 data may be derived from direct report of school ' personnel • Wide 

variation in first-order r's or resulti ng pa th^ coefficie ntfl n re .likeLy 

to be fostered by such clearly differing forms of information. 



Typical examples of zefq-order x*s., obtained ^ith differing 

^samples and measures, are seen in a study of Wisconsin students by 

* - - > ' * * ' 

Sewell, et al. (1970) f or whotn correlations are found in t;he low to 

mld^.40*s bet\Jeen a standardized itfental ability test and educational 
piansr, along with r'is in. the low ;40^s tq low ,50*s between class; rank 
and level of student plans (in the latter case, tending to be unifcrmly 
higher for students from larger communities thaxv f or a subgroup pf those 
living on farmp). Wixliams' studiy^ of educational plans for Canadiait high 
school student;s (1972) typifies the results found at distinctly lower 
correlational ranges between educational, decisions and a standardized 

• ' - . "x ■ ■ ■ . ' ^' ■ 

test of verbal ability (r*s « low well as for two measures of 

■ ■ ' '\ ' , 

academic achievement (r*s » jnid-.26^s). .In*a study by Brobkover, 
Erickson, and Joiner (1967), academic achievement ^(GPA) in relation to 
educational aspirations and: educational plans, usi^g, sevetal high schools 
in one midwes tern city, results in r's that lie somewhere between the 
values found in the other two studies (i.e.^ mid-.20*s to low .30's for 



samples of 10£h and 11th grade boys). Not surprisingly, wh^e the highest 
pf the zero-order r*s were found (Sewell, et al^, 1970), the resulting 
influence on partial regression equations leads the investigators to 
report a greater and more "central" contribution of an academic per- 
formance measure to their *path coefficients than tends to be found in 
other studies. - . . v . 

Peer influences as the remaining category of variables widely 



subjected to examination has, for some of its most effective uses. 



4r 



appeared in conjunction, with assessment o£ the influence of so-called 
^ ''significant others" (e.g., parents and teachers). In weighted combi- 
nation, such variables have produced substantial 2ero-order r'.a (.50's 
■ to low .60 s)^ and show evidence of a. critical role in a causal model 
that incorporates "not only aieasui?'6s of plans and aspirations, but the 
more important dependent variableJ of educational and occupational " 
attainments (Sewell, et al., 1970) . ^, By itself, "the variaUe of- peer% 
educational choices results in moderate zero- and first-order relation- 
' ships (r's = .-ao^s to .40's), wjiether 'based on the student's perceptions 
of peer plans' and aspirations or direct report by^ his peers (Campbell & 
Alexander, 1965; Haller & Butterworth, 1960; Herriott, .1963; Williams, 
1972):^ Althoygh it seems that parental. Influences overshadow 
those exercised by peers, ih any hierarchical arrangement of the vari- 
ables (Kandei'& Lester, *1969) , there is evidence to support, in sura^ 
* -the greater influence of peers when, compared With numerous school 
social-status characteristics (Bain & Anderson, 1974).- 

• The independent variables discussed above as potential sources of 
influence, although not always consistent in application, can at least 
be reasonably well defined in terms" of the measures represented. On 
ythe other hand, measures said to represent plans and aspirations, as 
diepend^nt or criterion variables, have too often lieen ill-defined, if 
not specifically misnamed, and have probably made a major contribution 
to disagrepments in study results. Bfookover, ^t al. (1967) have 



criticized researchers for failutfe to distinguish between the two 
theoretical concepts or to define,' clearly, the operations for their 
measurement. • If plans ar|„,logically viewed as expressions of student 



"intemt" or ^ "expectation" and a8j>lrations as "desires" -or "wishes," 
there is not only f r^equent • eglecc in properly delineating these 

, »conceE»ts fropi study to study, iixt incpnsis^tencies in their appropriate 

• . •> . 

desigrarations 'within the same study • Use ^ a designation 3uch as 

. '•educaetionai* aspirations" can, typically-, be found for a variable, • 

even tr:ho"ugh its description indicates that it is based on a specific 

query regarding the student's educational plans, or intent; Similarly, 
^ ' " ' * 1 

what ±-S described as an* aspirational v^asure can uniwentlonally entei^ Into 
later discussions of findings as y±fTUt represented a planning concept 
(Sewei-1, et al,,.1970,. and Wii:u;ams, 1972, provide two examples of 

nuinero-us studies in which this confusion appears). 

• * 

Et-eyqiui thfs rational basis for a plans-aspirations distinction, 
there is empirical evidence that the two do not represent the same 
constiTTict or producS^'the same results. Thus, when questions regarding 
futtfr& Intentions and desires are factor analyzed, two definable 
dimen£5^ Ions result that generally conform to the hypothesized plans- 
asplra-tions concepts (Weiss, 1961). Brookover, et al. (1967), who 
f iud' tJiat the educational plans measure is more highly related to * 
dx:adetixd.c achievement and SE^ — fot both zero^ and first-order r*s — thaa 
Is an educational aspiration measure, attribute much greater predictive 
potent:^ J.al . to the plans measure. , ^ 

Another shortcoming in application of the plans-aspiration concepts 
as dependent (or intervening) variables, lias been the overriding emphasis 
on the; educational aspect of student 'decisions, with much of the effort 
center-ed on college-going as the dependent measure. Where occupational 
or V9c-^tional plan^ and aspirations indices are applied, the measures 
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used can suffer from the same inconsistencies in distinction for which 

the educational ones •have been*c|:itici2ed, as well as few attempts to 

contrast the relative explanatory value of||||tch. ' 

Other oversights in choice and application of variables for a 

number of the ^dely-cited studies ha>/e involved neglect of lex 

differences, despite recurring 'evidence of their import:ance; the use' 

of sahples from relatively restricted geographic locales (at worst a 

* single city and at best a single state) with further restrictions 

resulting from entirely urban or rural samples and a narrdw SES range 

(Beezer & Hjelm, 19,61} Bardie & Hood, .1965). In additioi, the more 

i 

recently 'applied recursive tecliniques for determining causality have 
relied on single-variable determinants, based on least squares 'solutions 
and exclusive use oi obseryed measures with their, unavoidably large 
^ error components. There has been^xo known attempt *to apply the more 
powerful technique of a maximum likelihood solution and the use of 
unmeasured variables as causa],- determinants in path .iaodels (Joreskog & 
van Thlllb, 1972). ^ . , 

The purpose of J:he present 3tudy Is to examine the plans and aspira- 
tions of high school students for their educational and vocational future 
and the influences that may have had a role in shaping those decisions,. 
This is to be accomplished by use of a large national sample of males)and 
females, along with analyses that incorporate both descriptive and causal' 
approaches* ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ 

Specific priorii:le6 of student choice and ihe potential influences 
stemming from family, peer^ school and skill--acKievements that shape 
educational ancj, vocational decisions are to be described. In addition, 

11 
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an assessment will be made of tKe relative Contributions, of . each of thos^ 

personal-demographic* characteristics and the causal m'odes by which they 

are likely to. exercise their impact. It is important that those effects 

not only be considered separately for males and females (as previous 

-research findings' would dictate) but, in light, of the increasing role 

of the differen^ated curriculum in many hdgh schools, it can be 

especially valuable to understand the educational needs of* members of 

different curriculum subgroups. if , as has been claimed, "the\|§Ei>t;ive- 

nes3 of differentiation 'depends on the school's 'having adequate . 

knowledge of the student's objectives and of\he influences determining 

his decisions'* (Berdie & Hood, 1965). Not only should ^uch inforraa* 

tion provide clues for shaping high school curricula, or Individualizing 

courses and programs, it should also aid in guiding students along more 

effective educational paths through an understanding of the consequences^ 

of such dccisioiis (Spady, 1971). Thus, a major focus of the analysis 

will be on identifying, where feasible, the comparative differences 

between plans and aspirations of students enrolled in differing K 

curricula »and unique influences that Impinge on such decisions for 

members of each group. 

Method 

. * 
Samp le , . 

The study sample is deriv^ from the 1972 survey of the senior high 

school class of that year and obtained as base-year data for the firs;: 

■t * 
stage of a longer term study, .the purpose ^of which is outlined in Part 1 

■ # 

of thiP final report (Creech, 1974). That document also describes in 
detail numexous characteristics of the sample, as do initial analyses and 
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data summaries presented by Hilton and'Rhett. (1073)."4 In addition, 
the 107-'itdtt questionpaire administered to the students and 
designated as the Student Questionnaire (SQ) is presented in the. Part I 
report^ along with- descriptions- pf the various questionnaire sections, 
response-branching possib.Ulties, and response rate,3 for the various 

branching paths. , ... 

■' - • 

Those Itens from the Student Questionnaire* that are utilized for 

analysis ip this study are shown in Appendix A and -are designated by 
their ordginally-as signed numbers in the questionnaire. -All applicable 
plans and aspirations items chosen contain clbsed-eiid response alterna-. 
tives, ^cept for' the one item used to define the level of student 
vocational plane. That major variable was available only from a single 
response, open-ended item. Since the total study saiiple ws^ very large 
(N in excess of 15,000), it was practical within the available time'' and 
resources to hand-score the Level of Vocational Plans (LVP) .variable for 
no more than 950 randomly selected cases. Thus, for all analyses in 
which the LVP variable Is incorporated. N cannot exceed 950. Sample . 
^izes also vary throughout the aiJalyses,. In otheif instances, because of 
missing data (e.g., failures. to respond) or special subgroup membership 
dictated by che questionnaire design and branching requirements. 
Study Plan and iX nal ytical Approach 

The analyses are* divided into two major results^ sections. Section 1 
deals with what is largely ^ descriptive approach Incorporating univarir 
ate analyses of three types: the first involving chl squares for those 
items where scoring yields only frequency distributions, the second ^ 
dealing with analysis of variancr- (ANOVA) where there are. scaled item 



responses (derived mostly from 3-point: response scales), and the third with 
zero-order r *^s based on variables pf background and personal characteristics 
in relation, to student levels of occupational and educational aspirations 

and .plans* Becaiise *of thej.arge sample sizes^ statistical s^gnificaiice was 

** - f ^ ^ ^ . * 

often readily f bundv-especially'ln mean comparisons and levels of r that 
exceed zero — although many such findings may have little practic|il meaning 
In differentiating betwefen groups or applying the if\s in any predictive 
fr£caevprk. As a consequence^ and in order to coat^in the report within 
manageable bounds » the relative contribution of in^ep^^dent variables 
(i.e.. Sex and Gurrlculum) was* always determined for an item across ^all 
response categories, but onlj^ the. most "important" or higtt.y iranked single 
responses were subjected to' univa;:iate analyses of variance. Similarly, 
^background correlates are repdrt^ only fot those ^ variables displaying 
meaningful levels of potential predictive value (i.e., r's of approximately 
♦ 20 or greater) '^nd all values, of any sort,, reported as significant refer 
to the .01 confidence level or better. • . ^ 

\ With regard to format. Results Section % is divided into two phases. 
The f itst oJf these deals with ^^udent Plans and the other with Student 
Aspirations, each of which is, ^n turn, subdivided on 'the basis of General, 
Vocatibnal, and Educational plans and aspirations. -This is a* format to 
which \he available questionnaire material most readily lends itself and 



Multivariate Analysis of Variance (MANOVA) was utilized tq determine 
. the overall relative contribution pf the independent variabJes, bksed on 
their trace values. , Those values represent the approximate proportion of 
between**groups variance corrected for wlthin-groups variance, that is 
accounted -^f or by the independent variable. 
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Is intended to avoid previously cited confusions, engendered by failure to 
distinguish cleatly, between" the plans and aspirations concepts. At the 
«nd of each of ,the results segihen^s dealing with Student Plans and Student 

Aspirations, an Overview of results is presented for the most salient 

\ ■ ■ ■ • ■' ■ ■ . ■ > _ 

aspects of the find4.nis.. 

Section II of the Results presents the ^findings obtained using, 
path 'models and represents an attempt to gain additional Insight 'into 
^the causal structure underlying the complex relationships that could be 
inferred only ^.ndirectly from the zero-order correlations. ' This is to 
be done by the application of path analysis techniques using unmeasured 
variables ;(constructs) rather than the traditional experimental design 
procedures. It is felt that causal approaches, specifically developed 
for data collection, in naturalistic situations (i.e., path analysis) , 
are most appropriate because: * - 

(1) The random assignment of subjects to ell-defined 

*■ 

' treatments is not a reasonable expectation in 
naturalistic situations; 

(2) EVen if one could assume, random assignment, the * 
traditional multivariate experimental design 

' procedures—which divide the total number of 
•variables "^into one set of variables Hesignated 
as indepejr5Sn£^hat, in txirn, are assumed to act 
on the remaining set designated as dependent-- ' 



is an unrealistic and* oversimplifded model. That 
i^i a more realisuic model, such as path - analysis, 
allows the dependent variable ntot only to be 



/ . . .12. ; •. : • ' 

, acted upon,, but to act on btherS as well. 

*Piirthermpre^ the interest here is in a particular solution to the 
path analysis model (i.e^, a solution that takes into consideration; 
errors iii variables) . In most naturalistic exi^erlmehtst which use psycho- 
logical measures, the variation, due to errors in measurement (reliability 
and, vaj.idity) is often lar^e in comparison with the '*true*^ variation., 
^ Therefore, in order to improve one's chances of detecting significant 
relationighips when they are. indeed present, one must resort to techniques, ' 
vrhich reduce errors in variables, and thus increase\the power of the 
analysis.. . \ • ^ 

,Joreskog|s (1970, 1972) maximum likelihood estimation, procedure for 



his structural equation model (LISREL) provides/ estimatijbn procedures 

Jfor obtaining effects and/or relations' betweenj.true variables or constructs 

' ' ' ' . ' ' '1 ^ 

(i.e., eirrdrr-free variables). This, of course, increas'es the chances of 
accurately estimating »path coefficients. 

Another extremely important property of LISREL is the simultaneous 
estimation proc.ediires developed by Jor^skog. That is, "the loadings" 
of the observed variates on their respective constructs are not simply * 
based oh their inter correlations, but. take into consideration their 
relationship? with other variables in the system. ^Thus, the loadings 
are not just a function of interna], consistency but also of the. 
consistency of their relationship with other external >^riables in the 
system. Relationships. among these error-free constructs (e.g.,. the 
relationships between socioeconomic status,"^ SES, at>d academic achieve- 
merit) are not simply corrected for internal consistency reliability 
but for validity as wiell. The usual correction for atteniiation, by 



contrast, based only on Internal .consistency estimates of reliability 
which, in|generai, results in an byerestimate of the reliability because 



of shared/method variance and does not use any external Information in 
.estimatiij^ "true constructs." What should be of grea^ter concern is the 
rel%tidn6hips between the true (re;]^iable plus valid) comppnents of the 
observedf measures. In short, conclusions should be drawn only after 
taking the proper steps, to remove the noise from the system which is 
likely ^to mask real relationships. 

T^e intent is po develop and test the structural equations describ- 
tng tw6 complex models of the individual and sociocultural determinan^ts 
of coi^structs such as: (1) parental expectations, (2) ^^elf-esteem, (3) 
educa/ionai plans, and (4) academic motivation. These. structural models 

will be compared across^ race and sex. JiJreskogt^s maximum likelihood 

^ ' ' ' ' ' ' — ' ' * 

estiiiation procedures Will be use^to., estimate the relationships between 

the jabove constructs (error-free) variables, and thus n^ake it possible 

to :^dentify relationships heretofore attenuated, S(ince they were 

estimated by the usual path analysis, procedures' which, in turn, are 

bashed on fallible observed scfores*. As far as is known, this will be 

th^ first time that the JfJreskog structural equation modei with 

unmeasured variables vill be applied to such a complex model based on * 

real data incorporating student educational decision variables.^ 

j with the^ causal model available, it is felt that the\ariable of Race 

is a feasible one to introduce into the analyses of Section II. This is 

because its complex interdependencies can be more readily estimated and * 

intelligently understood than would have been possible with univariate 

^analyses that had, as their primary intent, a relatively simplified 



understanding of Sex and ^urriculim effects. Race has rarely been considered 
in a^ny of the educational plans-aspirations l^Ltgrature (e»g,, only one 
study incorporating racial comparisons was ^pund by Berdie and Hood [1965] 
in, their literature review) and is generally assumed to be so closely " 
intenfpven with an SES construct that it would add little tb the under- 

standing of background , influences on p1.ans and aspirationis. Nevertheless^ 

* < » 

that assumption remains to be Remonstrated with comprehensive path models 
arid it is believeSvthat separate analyses by race are worth a more 
intensive, ej^minationi. ' . . ** - ' 



. Results 

Section I: Descrlptxve Analysis 

iStudent Plans ' , ' ' 

A. General Plans - 

As a 'form of future dec^slon^inaking this represents a category of 
overall Intentions on the part of .high school students that deals with 
any, or all, areas of post-rseepndary school endeavors (e.g.,, work, school- 
Ing, marriage, travel, enterihjj the' military^ etc.). -The data available 
for analyses deal largely wj^tlt goals or objectives cpntenplated during 
the -more imnediate post-high school period and influences on those planned 
objectives as perceived by the atuderit. The primary and most direct 
question is one of: What types of shorfclterm general plans are predominant 
among hi gh school seniors for the immediate future (l.e., one y^ar postr 
high school)?' . > 

For -the ten response categpriea. shown in Table 1 (from Student Ques- 
tiorinalre, item #31) there are tyo^ distinctly dominant intentions chosen 
by student? In. their post-high school planning. ' 

The fl'rst is to "attend a four-year college" (33 .'6%) and the second ' 
is to "work full tJtme" (25.6Z). Overall chi-squares for the ten plans 
^categori^s, when Aibdivided by variables of Sex (x^ ^'v919). and Curriculum 
(x5 « 5397) i as shown in Table 1, are, of course, highly significant « at 
well Beyond^ the' .01 level. The source of the differences between the sexes 
is seen to be attributable in large measurfe to what should, be expected in 
response categories of "military" and "homemaker." Whereas, there is little 
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bistribiUtlon of ^esponsfes for General Plans; 
My Total Group i Siex> and Curriculum Ehrollmeht 



* 

•Planned Activity 
yJ.; year. <ro8t nxgn pcnooxy 


71 

1 


Sex 




Qprr4culum 






i 

1 

Tqtai. 


M 




f2 <» « TT £J 




Vocar? 
tioAal 




I. Worjc. Full Time 


J 


^ 12,4% 


7 13.2% 

• 


lb. 4% 


3.9% 


^11.3% 




2. Enter Apprenticeship 
or oil - * - 


If • 
2.8 




a.8 


1.4 


0.5 


, " i 




3* Militjary Service /: 

I- 


, 3.6, 


- 3.4' 


b.4' 


1,5 


1,1 . 


.1.0 


* 


4 . Tull-^Tiirie Hqmemaker / 




o.d 


2..8 


1.3 


0.4 - 


-1.1 ' 




' ■ ' ' / 
*5 • Tflltf* -Vor* or Tech- 

Courses- ^ 




3.7 


. 5,4 


3.5 ^ 


„ 2.1 


' Y 




6. Academic Cqurses at [ 
^r. College. | \ 


• 

1,6.8 


5.4 


5.4 


3.4 


.6.1 

• 


1.3 




7. Tcch^VoCi Colirses at', 
« Jr^^ College ; ^ 


•5.4 


2.7 


2.8 


1.8 


2.1 


• i.4 




8. Attend 4~Year College ' 
.or University \ 


33.6 


17.1 


16.5 


5.2 


. 26.9 


1.6 




9:, Work Part Time 


2.1 


1.0. 


1.2 


1.0 


0.5 


0,7 




10. bfcher (Travel aj take 
^ b^ceak, no plans) 


4.1 


/ 

2.4 

c 


\ 

. 1.7 


1.8 


l.G 


1.3- 
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practical difference between males and females for .the two dominant categories 

of "four-y^r college" (17.U malej 16.5X female) and 'Hrork full time" , 

h '• ■ . . . • . '■" > . 

(;2.4Z maie^ 13.2? female). 

It Is be^eeti the three curriculum subgroupaf, however, where the 
differences are comparatively outstanding. The major contribution to the 
chl-square for these comparisons is seen to originate in a Wch greater 
proportion of the Akjademic curriculum group choosing "four-year college" 
for their first-year plans (26. W), while the dominant choice for the 
General and Vocaitlonal curriculum groups falls Into the "work full-time" 
category (10. 4Z and 11. 4Z, respectively). • 

^ Ihe overall picture of dominant post-high school activitlep chosen 
may interpreted as both expected arid logical, >in terms of the perceived 
possibilities or options that their educational backgrourid imposes on 
students of each curriculum group (I.e., General \and Vocational students 
are "expected" to go to work or, at most, into some form of technical 
training and not on to a four-year college) • 

Beyond this dfescriptlve look at th6 distribution of post-high school^ 
plans might be a related- and, perhaps, more informat;ive concern ^th how ' *> 
the student arrives at such decisions. More precisely— and within the 
limitations of the available information— the question to be cojisidered . 

Which .ind ividuals are ^een by the. student as exercising the major 
influence on pbst-h igh school plans ? The ten response categories (SQ Item 
#14) and the mean degree of influence of each source, based on a three- 
point scale, are shown in Table 2. - • 



FercelvM Sources of Influence 





on Student General Plans 




- 


(Overall Means j, N ^ l5,i586) 






Response Category 


Mean 


\ 


Yptn: Parents 


Z>33 


2. 


Relative (Other than Parents) 




3. 


Quidahce Counselor 


1.5^ 


4. 


Teacher 


1.51 


,5. 


Principal ot Asslstaxxt Principal 


"i 11"- 
.1.11 


6. . 


Clergyman 


1.14 


7. 


State Bmploymeht Service Officer 


1.09 


8> 


Other Adult hot mentioned » • 


1.72. 


9* 


Friends^ your owii age . , - )\ 


2.00 ' 


10. 


Yourself 


2.88 









^ As would be expected on the basis of the large sample size (N V 15,586 
^computation of a MANOVA (here, as for' subsequent analyses .throughout the 
report) indicates, that the* response category means are significantly dlf«- 
fer^t from one another, in the extreme. Any single category mean is also 
/significantly different from the mean of the category closest to it in 
v£ilue (e.g., a meali difference of approximately «02 is significant at the 
.01 level).. In addition, since thlls^ and all subsequent iHlANOVAs produce 
significance for the gex and Curriculum variables, overall, it is of little 
value to repeat a finding that holds throughout. What is- of primary 



Interest, hpwiever, and will be comnented on from each MANCiVA, are the 
relattv^ contributions oif Sex and Curriculum .to the item score' bas^d on 

♦ ' ... 

their trace values. Far the present data, the MANOVA indicated that the 

.'^"^ > ■ • ^ . ■ - 

Curriculuai variable (tcjjce » .55) accounts for about four times more of the 

■ -4 ■ • ■'■ 

contrlbutipn to the. meatf; differences than does Sex (trace » „14r) . 

Of more immediate value to'an understanding of student plans is tjie 

relative welgllt assigned by the ^tudents to those perceived sources of 

pijtois influence and any possible differential effects for the dominant^ o^ 

c ' i-'-' ' . , • . - ^ •■ ■ ■ ' 

\mo8t important, of t^hose 'iiifliience> tAen examined by Sex and Curriculum 

'V - . ' f'' ■■ 

subgroup membership.- M^jor influences on post-high school plans, as 

^ ' >. / , 

reported by the total ^student sample, are Self ~(M « 2.88), Parents (M - 2.33) 
5nd Friends (M « 2:00)j. iwhich Jtand distinctly apart from the other mean 
values, and are underscored in Table 1. The differential role of each of 
these three dominant Influences becomes clearer In the univariate (ANOVA) 
analyses below, * ^ 

• Influence of Self - Is seen In the ANOVA sumnary to produce highly 
significant mean differences, when comparisons are made between males 
and females; and between students enrolled in different high school 
curricula, as well as a significant Interaction effect for the Sex 
and Curriculum variables • 



Source 


Mean . Square 


df 


F-ratio 


Sex (S) 


9.8 


1 


75.1* 


Curriculum ^C) 


13.8 


2 . 


105.8* 


Error 


p.l 


15,582 




s X c 


0.9 


2 


7.0* 



All F-ratios shown for this and -subsequent ANOVAs are significant 
at .01 level. 



t 
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Females see themselves as e?:erciging greater personal influence oyer their 
general plans (M = 2.91) -than do males (M 2, 85), with an even more highly 
significant difference found for this respon^se categpry on the basis of 
curricultm group membership (General group M = 2.85, Academic H » 2.94, and 
Vocational Mj-^* 2.85) .•'^ .It is the students enrolled In the academic curriculum 
'for whom their own initiative is seen as the strongest influence on their 
formulatidh of future plans, 'in comparison to the other/two curriculum 

.groups w * , . ' 

Some degree of qualification* to that latter finding, can be seen itl the 

Sex by Curriculum interaction effedt that shows up clearly in the following 
graph: ^ • . . ' 



3.00 



Z,7S' 




Curriculum 



General -r- 
' Academic - 
Vbcationai; 



M^le 



Female * 
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In essence, it i§ seen that although General and Vocational Curriculum 
, students are similar overall in cheir response, there is a tendency for 
females In vocational programs to *perceive themselves as more Influential 
In formulating their future plans than are the females in the genreal 
curriculum group. * 

• Influence of Parents - as the second highest ranking source of influence 
on general student plans also shows significant differences by sex and 

24: . • 



currtculiim but no Interaction effect. 



Source 


Mean Square 


df 


F-ratlo 


ISex. (S) 


1-1.2 


1 


26.9 


Curriculum (C) 


■ 25,7 


2 


62.0 


Error 


0.4 n 


15,582. 




S. X c 


0*5 


2 


•N.S. 



Females see parents as having greater Influence (M « 2.36) than do maies " 
(M « 2.30), with the Academic group (M * 2.41) perceiving more Influence * 

from this source In comparison to either General (M * 2.30) or Vocational 

" ', . • ■ ■ • . -a- ; 

(fi f 2.28) students. " " • ' / 

' * Ipf luenqe of Friends - represents a,*poor third In the rankings -of the 
ten sources of Influence, with resulting F-ratlos that again show significant 
differences for Sex and Curriculum variables and no significant Interaction. 
Source Mean Squar e df " F-ratio • 

, Sex- (S) " 37.4 l' V 74.5 

* * * * 

Curriculum (C) 12,2 ' ' 2 24.4 

Error .0.5 15,582 

SXC 0.1 2. N.S. , 

Although females (M « 2.05) remain the ones who say they are most influenced 
ty this social source In. contrast to males (M - 1.95), there is a change In 
the pattern of mean values for the three curriculum groups. It Is now the 
stiide'nts in t^e General and'^ Vocational curriculum (M » 2.04. and 2.01, 
respectively) see peers (friends) as tTie more influential source than 
do students enrolled in an Academic program (M ■ 1.96). ^ 

Another, way of viewing the issue of sources of influence on General 
Plans— although less direct in approach—is to determine: those people 
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with whom students, discuss their post-high %chool plans most: frequently ^ 
The logical assumption Is that those whom students feel are mbst Influential 
should also be the ones with whom they are most willing to dis/uss their 
future plans. That* assumption of behavioral consistency turns put to^e 
essentially correct, as seen* in the overall means fbr the nine response 
categories shown in Table 3 (SQ item #13). 

^ . Table 3 . 

Student Discussion of Post-High School Plsins 
-(Overall Means; 15,642) 

. ' Response Category Mean 



1. Your Parents ^ 2^73 

i -A ^ 

'2. Relative (Other tlian Parents) 2.11 

* » ^^^^^^ 

3. Guidance Counselor * -1.97 

4. Teacher ^ . , 1.80 

5. /Principal or Asfsistant Principal X.IS 
. 6'. Qlergyman 1.21 

7. State Employment Service Officer 1.13 

8. Other Adult not mentioned 1.93 

9. Friends your own age ^ 2.70 



Friends and Parents — as in the case of perceived pl^ns influences— are 
ranked at a level weLJ above the remaining responses and represent the 
major student discussion sources for post-high school plans. 

In 'the significant mean differences between the nine categories (SQ 
item #13), Cuinriculum contributes a somewhat larger relative proportion to , 
that differehce (trace 0.83) than does Sex (trace = 0.49). Univariate 
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exanWtlon of the »twb major response categories yields ,the following 
specific role of the Sex and Curriculum variables? 

• . * Mscuss wi th Parents - exhibits highly significant Sex and Curriculum 

* * * ' ■ 

differences and a slightly significaot Sex by Curriculum Inter^t ion./ 



Source 


SJ$uare 


• Ml: 


.Sex ^ ; 




1 


Curriculum^ 


.31.8 


2 


Error 


0.2 . .. 


15,638 


S X C 







,P-ratio 



216.4 
147.8 



7-,6 , 



....... ^ : 

with their parents (M - 2.7?,j)- than the males (Ji » 2.67), while 
studilits In Academic programs are far .more likely to consult their 
p.arents.oi^^ this topic (M - 2.82) than those enrolled in either the 
General .(M «'2.69) or Vocational curricula (M » 2.68). . ^ 

Here again, the overall interpretation must be tempered by a 
^^^llf Ication found in the signif ffcanfe but minor degree of interaction 1 
for Sek and Curriculum.- From, the graph below, showini.l;he Interaction, 
it is apparent that despite ^^he General curriculum students exceeding 
Vocational students^ overall in tbpir willingness to discuss pla,p8 ^ ' 
V^jtfeh paprits, that conclusion does not apply to the females of the 
Vocational group ^tho exceed^ the females of the General group in their 
willingness to do so (thus creatjtng the "crossover" or interaction 
effect In the. two curves). ^ , i ' * 
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Gurricuitiia 



Acadcattic . 
Vocational e > 6. 6 e 




ftale 



Female 



* Discuss vith Friends ?- shows a somewhat different pattern of results 
than the highest .ranked parental response, wljt:h a much greater mean: 
square contribution for Sex and comparatively little for Curriculum ^ 
seen in the ANQVA summary (although both variables display significance 
^t the .01 level). Also, as indicated In ;the ANOVA> there is no' 
significant Sex by Gurric^llum interaction. 



Source 
Sex 

Curriculum 
Error 
S X C 



Mean iSquare 

16.3- 
0.2 ■ 
0.7 



df . 
1 

. 2 
15,638 
2 



Frrat io 

rt r 

383.9 
65.6 



N.S. 



Females are^^as for most other dominant planning ixrfluences on ' 

discussion, scurces-r-higher in tlielr mean response (M « 2.78) th^ 

males (M » 2.62) and Academic students (H « 2.76) utilize this source 

ta a significantly greater extent than students In the General (M « . 

^ *• * » ' 
2.68) or Vocational (MT » 2.66) qurrlcula. The relatively Important 

s 

role assigned to parent^ and peers is entirely in^accbtd with , 
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correlational fiAdings (Kaadel & Lesser, 1969) and also tends to 
confirm the greater loiiortance tjiat attaches to parental influence 
in conparison to -that o'£ peers.^ (Riley, Riley, & Moore, 1961>. 

From even a cursoty exwaination of Tables 1 and 2, £t Is^ 
apparent that school personnel,, as a soiree of influence on student 
plansi is less than dominant. , Nevertheless, a iegi.timate question 
tiay be posed regarding the nature and locus of the Influence that 
they do exercise, whatever its magnitude. The issue can be framed 
from, the available questionnaire information in. terns, of defininfi;? 
the ways in which t eachers and couoBelors have trie<^^ to Influence 
. the student's general pl ans followinXhigh school . The forms taken 
by that perceived influence and its. extent are best suiimarized for 
the' total sample from i?ean values for the five response categories 
of SQ item #15 shown in Table 4. 

Table 4 • 



Perceived Influence of Coun^lprs and Teachers 
on Post-Secondary, School Plans ' , 

(Overall Means; K 15,562) ^ 





^sponse CateRorv ' 


Mean 


1. 


Go to College 


2.60 


2. 


Go to Voc.-Tech., Business 
or Trade ScTipol 


2.30 


3. 


Enter Apprenticeship or O.J.T. 


, 2.09 


4. 


Enter Military 


1.89 


5. 

. 0 


Get a Job Ipnnediafcely after H.S. 


2.05 



»9 



Those ajreas of futijre planning on which the student perceives s^^l \ 
personnel as havihg the strongest influence are: going to college (M = 
2*6p) andigoing on for formal skills, training in Voc^-Tech*.,, business cr 
trade school (M « 5.30)^ The top ranks belong clearly to those two cate- 
"gories, each of which differ very significantly from the remaining three.' 
MANbVA results indicated a much larger contribution to those differences, 
across all response>^jategories, resulting from cur ricxilum group membership 
(tr^ce « 3>89) In com^rispn to Sex (trace « 0*53)-r-a highly logical and 
predictable result from! the Item cpriterit. Separate ANQVA results for each 
of these two dominant resppn§^^^categories. provide the necessary detail^ for 
.better understanding of thei^^p * ' 

• Go. to College as a perc.eiyed\area of attempted influence by 
school personnel, shows a signific^int difference for ,Sex» Girls' 
claita that teachers and counselors tend to. influence them to go to. 
college more so (M « 2.63) than. is claimed by boys (H« 2*57). 
Particularly striking, in its significance of difference for this 
ft^rm of perceived decision influence, however, is. thia F-ratio,for 
the Curriculum variable^ with its indication of the far greater empha- 
sis by school personnel on college-going perceived by the Academically 
enroUed group (M, » 2,79) , significantly, less' l?y General' students 
(M » 2.55), and least by those in the Vocational curriculum (M « 2.46), 



Source 


Mean Square 


df 


F-ratlo 


Sex * 


7.6 . 


i 


28.5 


Curriculum 


152.0 


2 


5^1.5 


Error " 


«» 


15,558 




S X C 


3.2 - ■ 


2- 


12.0 



30 



j 



The significant interaction obtained (F - 12.d).and graphed below 
shows that the effect stems from a mich lesser difference between females 
of General and Vocatlo-hal curriculum, with regard to atten?>ted school 
personnel influence, than Is the case for males. . , , ' ' <3 



Curriculum 



General — 

Academic ^ 
Vocational -e e a o 




Hale ' • Fi(jiale 



In other words, females in the Vocational curriculum report attempted ' 

» 

Influence by school personnel, to get them to go to college, that is dispro- 
portionally closer to the other curriculum gfoupL than is the case for males. 
Whatever the curriculum group liembership, school personnel seem to' have a 
greater tendency to see tbe gitls as pbtentlal college "matei^lal" even when 
they are In essentially a rion-cbllege-going curriculum. 

• Go to Voc. -Tech.. 'Busine ss, or Trade School - as the other dominant 
area of plans. In which school personnel are see* as attempting to 
exercise influence, provides results which indliate no significant 
difference between males and females, but' an expected and extremely " 
significant difference over the three curriculum groups. 



Source , 

Sex . 


Meaii^ Sqtijare \ . 

. ■ 1.-7: }'" ■ 


1 


Frratlo 
N.S.^ 


'Curriculum 


252.3 


2 '. 

* 


, . 890.5 


Error 








C 


- 0.7 


i-. t 


- N.S. 



The ordering of the means for the c^rricululh^group/ls ^Iso exactly 
as would he anticipated. That is,, the greatest deg|e^of teacher and* 
coimseloE influence in this Plails category is directed toward the Voca- 
tlonai s^tudents 0^' - 2^49), least toward the Academic group, (M - 2,0§>> 
, ana' Intermediate Attempts to. influence students in the General curriculxfln 

group CMf ^ 2,34). ' ' \ 

Prom the Student Questionnaire responses pri two separate items, 
there is an opportunity provided for a different (if somewhat i.ndircct) 
approach, to assfessing, the ways, in wh'lcli friends, serve as &n influence 

on student plans. This can be 4one hy considering the correspondence 

" " ■ . ' ' - ,\ . 

between the student's responses ±0 the item. dealing with his own p^st- 

high school plans (SQ Item #13) and another with, the approximately 

matching response categories of an iteai asking what "most of your close 

friends plan to do next year?", (SQ Item #16),. The particular question 

for analytical consideration is one of: What arg .the planned yst-high 

school activities, for which the intention^ of' studenti are most closely 

matched with those thdC they attribute, to their friendsV ^Ihe matching 



The overall rankings of what students se# their friends planning 
are. almost identical to the relative ranking for their own plans re- 
sponses (as previously presented ih SQ Item #13) . ' , 



acttvitles that are closest to" one another in terms of prpportion of 



Wentl^al response between students and friends, for the differltnt cur- 
rici^um groups, are ^s fpllowis: 



Curriculum 
V Group 

General 

Academl'c 

Vocational 



Highest :% Wfatch 
vith Friends 

m 

79% . - 
53% 



Planned jCctivi ty 
Enter i^prenticeshijp/OJT 
Go to College 
Go to Work Full Time 



The highest proportion of corresppndence between a student's planned ; 
activities and those which he believes represent the plans of his friends, 
tends to occut for activities that are. most appt^opriate and logical on the 
basis of curriculxjm group membership* Ih essence, students,, especially 
Academic and Vocational groups, see their friends as planning primarily what 
they themselves also plan to do after high school (e.g., the Academic group 
riot only plan to Vgo tp». college" primarily , as they are expected to do, but 
have fri^ds whom they see as planning f«r the same domijiant. goal)^ • 



Vocattipn^' Mans 

The informatipn utilized here comprises that aspect of student purpose 
dealing with the intent to pursue particular post^-high school caireers or 
cations, the characteristics on. which students base their intentions for 
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future employment and the factors that they^ see as influencing the setting 
of their vocational priorities. The Initial descriptive question to be. 
posed, with regard to vocatibnal plans, is one of! Which 'genferal categor- 

' ' ' * 

ies and status, levels of occupational choice predominate in the voc ational 
plans of high kchool students? The open-ended item used to obtain this 
information (SQ Item #96) permitted, categorizatipn by major occupational 



groupings within status levels based pn the NORC occupational: status 
scales <Reiss, et ai4, 3.961). ?oi present study purposes (i..e.» correla- 
tional analyses using a leyel of Vbcatipnal^Pians variable) it was appro- 
priatit to cleal with the Item xespbnses on f tve-point status scale, ranging 
from a low of "1" (i.e., unskilled jobs, such as laborer, car washer » etc.) 
,to a high of "5" (i%e., professional jobs s^ch a§ physician, lawyer, 
scientist, etc.)* The distribution of vocational plans. cilices for the 
total group/ by sex and by curriculum,, is shovn in Table 5* 

■ . . ' • Table 5. • . . ^ ; . 

Distribution of Occupational Choice ^ J 

for Student Vocational Blans at Five Status Levels 



Status tevel Total 

Unskilled ^Laborer) • 2.3% 

Semi-Tfkilled (Service) 12.8 
Skilled 

(Crafts; Clerical) 17.2 

Technical-Managerial- 
Sales ' 48.7 

Professional , 19.0 



Sex 



M F 
2 ,2% . - 6 . i% 
. 6.4 . 6.5 

11.5 - 5.7 

16.2 32.5 
13.7 5.3 



Curficulun 



Voca- 

Genetal A cademic tional 

~ r. TT — TT-. ^ 7 r— 



.1.1% 

5.9 

6v2 

3.5 



_ p. 6% 
1.6 

3.8 

25.6 
13.4 



0.6% 
5.3 

7.1 

io.i 

2.1 



Chi-squares indicate enormously significant differences over the 
five career categories for the Total group (x^ * 533) as well as in the 
distributions fox the sexes (x^ » 218) and curriculum groups (x^ « 270)* 
The resiilts are largely self-explaiiatory, with students' vocational plans 
failing principally into the Technical-Managerial category and the Unskilled 



jobs Being those least frequently planned for (as. should be the case for 
students about to receive high school diploids) , v Between the sexes, the 
most striking difference^ is see^ to Hs: in the greater proportion of * 
females planning to enter status level 4 occupations (Technicalr-Managerial 
Sal^sX, while the males are, by compariso^; markedly higher in the choice 
of professional and skilled occupations. The distributions for the thr^e 
curriculun groups show an expected preponderatjpe of the vocational plans 
for Academic students falling into the higher 'tevel Technical^-Mamagerial- 

Snles and Professional categorie^^ while Genera^ and Vocational curriculum 

■ ■ - " . .''.'''>-'' 

students predominate (appropriately) in the SMd-skilled and Skilled 

c^tegdries^ , . 

Following fronr. these results, a related (question can be posed that 

r ■ - ■ ' ' - ■. 

concerns itself with how these vocation4 choices come about.. Specif i-^ 

cally. from present study data,. the question that cm be asked isj Which 
factors does t he stud en t p erceive as most influential in shaping his lonf;- 
term voc<>tion al^gh^^? (SQ Item #36) Jte^^h values for the -total group 
for .each of the perceived influences on Vocational plans are shown in 
Table 6.' , 



( 
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table 

Eet^celved Sources of Influiende on 
* ' . Student Lpng-TeTO Vbcajional Plans 

(Overall; Me^ - 

ReSpohse .Category .* . Mean 

.1^ Work Experience in the Area 1#76 ' 

1. Reiativeis oV Friends in that Work 1.6a 

3. Job Openings Available , ^ 2.04- 

^ 4. ^Matches Holiby or Interest 1.84 

.1 5. Good Income 2^17 

6. Job Security and Permanence 2.27 

7. Important and Interesting Work^ 2^ .75 

8. Freedom tO: Make Own Decisions i2.33 

! 9. PrbiiK)tiott and AdvMcem^^ 

jqbng Rua .2.28* 

10. Heet ^nd Work with Sociable, 

Frlendiy People 2.51 ^ 

" *» 

A^majpr portion of the highly significant niean differences^ as^ 
determined by HANOVAy stems from Sex as a factor that produces a larger 
contribution to those overall differences (trace ^ 1.1) than does Cur- 
rlculum (trace « .74). The dominant conjsiderations that serve to 
influence vocational plans ^as seen by students in general (and under- 
scored in the Table) are: that the work be "in^ortant and interesting*'; 
that it be %ith sociable, friendly people";, and that there "be freedom 
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to make one^s own dectlsionflf.^* (tt night be noted that job security and 
advancement crftegorles—although x>f significantly lower rank than the top 3 
and approxtmately tied for fourth placer-are rather cldse to the 3 dominant 
dries and reflect a degree of importance to students^ In terms of absolute 
)3cale meaning.) ' / . 

Detailed analyses of the several d^nant influences are as. follows : • 
• liaportant and Interesting Work - results in significant differences 
between the sexes and the curriculum groups, but. no* significant inter- 
action between the two. . 



Source 


'Hean. Square 




. F-ratio 


Sex 




1 , 


137.1 


Curriculum , 


1,8.0 


2 , 


81.1 


Error 


0.2 


15,265 




S X. c 


0.2 


.2 


U.S.. 



The mean influence of this source is found to be stronger for the 
Vocational plana of females (M « 2.8(^ than males (M « 2. 70) and for 
students enrolled in an Ac^mic Curriculum (M « 2.82) in contrast to' 
those in General (M -•2.72) and Vocational (H « 2.7?2) curricula* * . 
• Meet and Work with Sociable^ Frifehdly People - represents an \ 
influence tbat is perceived as far more important^ to .the Vocational 
plans of females (M « 2.64) than males (M « 2.38). The relatively 
much smaller (although significant) difference ^across the three 
curriculum groups indicates that General and Vpcati9nal students 
(M « 2.5'4 and 2.57, Tespectively) place more emphasis on this 
influence .than do the Academic students (M » 2*46) « 
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;Sot4rce 
Sex 

Curriculum 
Error 
S X C 



Mean Square 
.227:4 

0.4 



\ 



2.0 



/ 



df 
1 
2 

15,265 
2 



F-rati o 
584.7 
28.3. 



5.2 



A barely significant Trrratlo for, the sex >y curriculiim intejractiori 
is .sifowtt,, in the graph belov^ to result from th>e fact th^t although 
Vocational studentflfv«P. ^'grpup\ t<*^^^ to see this influen<;e as more import 
tant than General or Acadejnic cftudents/ thte^re is a slight shift (crpss- 
over) for the males; siich that males ot the General curriculum grox»p' 
f i,nd this influence to 6e slightly greater than do males in the Vocational 
curriculum; ' ' . 



Curriculum 




General — — -rr: — 

Academic - - 

Vocational o o o o 



Male 



Female 



^ • Fyedom to ^ke Own Decisions '- is a factor in planning for , 

#^ • , ; - 

• vocations th^t yields no significant difference between n^an values 
for students of the three curriculum groups* Each apparen|:ly finds 
this aspect of a career' tb be of equal importance • Oia the other 
hand, the dl^Jfergnce between the sexes is significant and males 
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find this factor to have a considerably g^reater Influence on their 
vocational plans (M » 2 .38) ^than do the females (M » 2.28) . 



Source 



Mean Square 




F-ratio 


ii.9 ' 


1 


73.8 


0.7 


2 


N.S. 


0,4. 


15,265 




0.8 


2 


N.S. 



Sex 

Curriculum 
Error 
S X q 

- » 

If ^Additional information from several items of the Student Questionnaire 
allow for more detailed analyses of aspects of yocational planijing ainpng 
two distinctly different subgroups that deserve separate consideracion 
in pegard to this aspect of their decision making* One is the college- 

\ 

going group and the other consists o^ those non-college-going students 
, intending to go on to work or t>> vocational training programs associated 

with working (Apprenticeship or OJT) i^ediately after high school. 

(Separate sections of the questionnaire, as indicated in Appendix A, 

contain vocational plans items appropriate to each subgroup it ) 

(a) College-Going Subgroup - cons^t^ of those intending to go on 
to some form of college-level training, defined as taking University, 
four-year college. Junior College courses, or college level corre- 
spondence jcourses. For this subgroup it is possible to report on a 

fairly specific form of vocational planning as derived from: the 
intention of .college-going students to pursue given fields of study 
while in college * ^ 

Twenty-one subject matter fields that constitute the resjonse 
categories (as presented in SQ il69) range alphabetically from 
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Agriculture and Architecture, to Social Science and Vocational- 
Technical Training, The findings worth highlighting from the 

*■ ^ ' . 

.resulting response diistrlbutioh are: (1) four fields of study 

. ^ ^- - '^^ V 

^atand^ out significantly as the fields of first choice by these ^ 

coliege-golng students. Social Science (17%), Business (13%), 
^ Education (13%), and Health-related careers (11%) v -(2) Sex 
differences' are exactly as^;would be hypothesized. Males select 
Business an^ Social Science primarily, whlll,e^ f.eroal^ predominate 
in choice of Education and ..Health fields. .Comparisons between 
the three high., school curriculum jgroups in this form. of career 
planning makes. lit tie practical sense, since the sartple composition 
for this ,coilege-gol^g subgroup is so completely dpmi.nated by ' . 
students in tlie Academic Curriculum. (Neediest^ to say., however, 
• any contrasts made by or Curriculum result in outstatjjiingly 
significant chi-square values.) ^ 
(b) Subgroup Going to Work or Entering Vocational Training - 
represents a sample for which a unique, form of Information was 
provided regarding immediate po^t-high school Vocational plans 
, that allows for an examination of : The extent to which the voca- 
tional plans of students intending to go to work or enter voca- ' 
tlonal training are perceived by them as long-term or ".stable/ ^ 
The analysis could be done by pooling responses to identical items 
appearing in several sections of the quef^tlonnaire (I.e., SQ Items 
#35, #39, and ^79). Those items request^^a"judgment regarding the , 
extent to which the job a student "plans to get after high school" 
±a the kind of work Intended for "'most of your life." The item 
response categories were grouped for dlchotomous scoring (No/^Yes;.. 



It Is "evident that a' relatively \amall prc^)ort ion of Academically, 
enrolled^ Students wotild appear* i^. this, sample of no^-college-gping 
$tud€int8 (l^Z), 80 that the General and Vocational curriculiun stu- 
dend.8,; vhich make up the bulk of the sample .(i.e., 40% arid 4^%, 
respectlyely) , are of primary interest in any curriculum group Mm- 
I^a^risdns* , . 

* With regard; to coiiq>ari8ons by sex, in the 2 x 2 .table below, 

it is fcim<} that malesf not going\on to college express a someWhat 

* • ' * . 

significantly greater tendency. to expect that they vill remain, in 
their planned i/ocational fierd. over a lifetime (x^ « 12,1 for i df; 
P < .01). • \ ... ' 



Work Plans 
for Lifetime? 



Sex 



Yes 



Male 


1 

Female 


24. 8Z 


27. 2Z 


25. IZ 


23. OZ 



In contrasting responses of General and Vocational stu^nts npt 
going on to college it is apparent that those in the Vocational curric- 
ulum are far more likely to see their planned occupational selection 

n I 

as a stable (lifetime) choice thdn are the General students (x ^ 62»0 
for 1 df; p < iOlX* 



Work Plans 
for Lifetime? 



Curriculum 



No. 



^Yes 



General 


Vocational 


20.9% 


17.4% 


18.6% 


• 23.4% 
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* ther P9lht of Interest regatding ^'stability" of career plans 
Involves the role of that construct in a broader context of vocational 
^ choices. One approach to dealing with the issue^ using availiible ' 
questionnaire data, is to determine:, the relationship of career 
plans "stability'^ to the status level of vocational plans (LVP) for 
tfie non-cbllege-going students . The correlations between stability 
6f choice and Level of Vocational Plans are as follows for General 
and Vocational curriculum groups by sex: 

Sex and Gpfrelation 6^**Stabliity'* 

Curriculum' Group ' with lev^l of Vogationai Plans 

Males (General) * -.10 

Males (Vocational) -.02 

Females (General) • ^ .27* 

♦ - - t 

Females (Vocational) /-.Q5 * ^ 



There is nb clear indication of "lifetime" coimnitment to a specific 

occupational^ intent haying any particular bearing on the status level 

^f a student *s intended occupation. Only among femaies enrolled in 

• * 

the General curriculum is there an indication (at a meaningful level 
of r) that those whose ocdupatibnal choice is mote lon&-term> or 
stable, tend to be the onesAwhose plans involve higjier /status occupatio 
Another approach to exiraining the role of the stability / ^ 
variable is to look at its ppssible influence on some form of 
specific decision, wherein tangible action has been taken by the 

student to influence his vocational future. One important such 

^ } 



significant at well beyond the .01 level. 

> * * 
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action-decision for irtxich din opportunity exists in the nigh school 
setting is for the student to take pkrt ih one or more of the 
available s]f>ecial education programs (such as Work-Study^^ Copper- 
ative education; etc., as indicated in SQ Item. #6) • The specific 
point to be considered is : The extent. to which stability of vocar 
tional plans is related to participation in a special fedticatfon 
program on the part of non-^colle^e-'going students . The resulting 
relationships are as follows: 



Special Education 
Program.. 


Male ^ 




Female 


General Vocational 


General 


Vocational. 


Cooperative 
Voc. Kd.. 

Work Study 


.18* * .05 
.14* r.08 


■ 

*• 

.10 


7,02 
-.09 


Neigbboxtiood 

Youth Corps 


.05 .ISf"/ 


. -^03 


T.03 


Talent Search 


.do 


;03 




Upward Bound ; 


1 ^ 
^ — .03 


_1 


.06 



The stability, or permanence, that a student assigns to his Vocational 
intention 1^ by no means uniformly related to his degree of participation 
in a special education program. Correlations of very minor (but signifi- 
cant) magnl tilde indicate primarily, that those males or females enrolled 
in a General curriculum and expressing greater stability in vocational 
intent, are the ones who are more likely to have taken part in a cooper** 
ative Vocational Education program. 



1 •* 

Insufficient N's to, cottq;>ute meaningful r. 
;^^.:r significant at .01 level* 
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ReiatiohshipJ Between Student Characteristics and Level of Vocational 
iPians (LW) ^ 

Among the more Informative ways t)f understanding the role of , 
student vocational pla^s and their possible origins Is not only through 
the student ^s own views regarding his Intentions (as analysed above) 
but in the relationships of those plans to a variety of behavioral and 
demographic characteristics dealing with home, f^lly, achievement level, 
educatloilal expeirlence, and the school envlroimieht , 

For that purpose, a listing of the 2ero-?prder r's between a 
number of student background and personal characteristics and the level 
of the student's yacatlohal plans (LVP) are presented in. Table 7 for 
» males anc! females separately* 

It should be noted that the .16 independent variables shown here 
<and: in subsequent analyses with plans and aspirations measures as 
dependent variables) represent the ones for which there yere significant 
r's i^lth levels of Interpretable as well as impractical. magnitude (i.e.., 
at least some r's In the •20's or better)* Specifically^ there were no 
r^s of any reasonable, or interpretable magnitude found for variables 
of: Self*-Este«n, the influence of Clergymen or Friends* (as perceived 
by the student). Teacher's 'Educational Level, the Number of Advanced ' 
Placement Courses (available in the school), or Number of Special JLeam- 
ing Stations (available in the school). * . - 
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Table. 7 



Cprirelatlons -\)f I*vel of . VocaCiofaal Plans" (tV^)j»^ 
Student Background and Personal bharacterlstica 



1, 
2. 

3. 

'4.. 

5. 

6, 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15/ 
16. 



Studcat Chferacterlatlcs 
fwi^ly' tntpmit- - ■ ' - , . 

' lather^a >|;ducat:lon 
:M6tli*r '« idiicatlpn - 
father <a dccupatlqn41 lievel 
i^laaa Sank 
Vocabulary 

Hath' . \ ■ • . " - ■ 

FatKfef j« Educi. Wish 
.lfotHer*«iEdu4. fJish 
School SES (X\ Fath 4 Rrof ,) 
School Ih£luen^e:::(JC :Gp to Collfege) 
School J'cfra. Ihfluencie (Tchrs. CqtmalrK) 
^ Avail. VoCf Educ, CoUrses " ' 
Educational Aspirations (LEA) 
Educational Plans (LEP)' 
Vocational Aspirations (LVA) 



LVP 
Malcs-^ 



Peiales' 



(N«4pO) 


(N«500) 


.25 


.21 


.20 


.20 


ao 


.20 


,28 


.19 


.36-^ 


.34 


/ . . 33 


.25 


, .37 


.34 


.49 


.38 


1 ' .4& 


,38 




N.S.* 
.19 


.26 


.22 


1.22 






.42' 




.43 


.56, 


.39 



Non-Siffiificant (p > .01) : All other r's significant at .01 level 
in this and subsequent correlation table's . 
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•The overall:. pattern :Qf relationships presented indicates , that: 
(a) family characteristics reflecting socioeconomic status poss^ess 
very modest hyxt significant levels; of .^elajtionshlp tq LV?, with r^s 

primarily In th^ ♦20 (b) school influences on future plansr^both 

-' ' ' ^ 

"direct" (perceivcd-iteacher a»d counselor influence) and "Indirect" 

(percent of students in the school whose jfathers are professionals > • . 

percent of, students from the school who go on to college ^ number of 

available vocational education courses) ^ — show approximately similar 

^evels^of relationship* These are primarily in the J^^^ for males, 

but are somewhat less consistent in pattern or nutnber of significant 

xV for females; (c) demonstrated achievement in the formvof acadesilc 

^2;ades (class rankl, mathgmatlcs and vocabulary test scores. shqw moderate 

levels of cdrr^]!k»4.on for both sexes (r*s in the •30's)4 These const ir 

tute the best of the external measures (l«e» , independent of the student: *s 

scif-Teport) as concurrent correlates of student vocational plans; (d) 

Parental Educational Desires tend to show consistently substantial r*s 

(in the high .36's and .40*s), but these should be interpreted only in ^ 

light of their being'based on the student^s repprt^^of parental wishes 

and not the direct expression of such wishes by parents; and (e) Levels 

of the student *e Educational Plans (LEP) and his Level of Aspirations for 

his Vocational and Educational future (LVA, LEA) yield (as they sensibly 

should) the relationships of highest magnitude^ with those r's found to 

be In the .AO's and *56^s — i.6«» the student's plans and aspirat:^ons are 

fairly consonant with each other. < 

^ Some of the sex differences found in the above results are of special 

Interest, First, it .can be noted that the levels of the 2ero-*order 
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correiatibns a j;e almost invariably. :hlgher for males, than for females, 
•fli^, only ?xceptlph-^and strikingly so^-^is found for Other's. Education 
whlcb i*l*ii|ha,ificahtly higher .for female Level of Vocational Plans thm ' 
for male. ^This same result will be seen to hold consistently for the 
other dependent variables of plans and aspirations (LVA, LEA, LVP) and 
provides strong evideoxe for the greater potential influence of mother's 
- education on their daughters' plans and aspira^ionsHhah oh those of their 
sons. The significantly higher correlation of vocational plans with like- 
sex parental education for females is not known to have been pointed out 
explicitly in any prior literature. This is I^argely because the varl- 
ables of Mother's education is either unused as an SES measure (i.e.. 
Father's eduQatipn Is preferred) or it is incorporated in a composite 
-SES measure of the sort applied by Sewell, et al. (i?70)'. 

Another sex difference worth noting and, perhaps, reasonably explain- 
able, is' the much higher r for mdles between LVP and Number <?f Available 
Vocational Education Courses in the "school (r = .22 for males and ^6 for 
females).^ In most schools boys hot only tend to enroll In " entirely dif- 
ferent types of trocatibnal' courses with the likelihood of a wider range • 
to choose from, but may well have entered (or been placed In) such a 
curriculum for entii^ly different reasons than is the case for females . 
Given those conditions, a variety of implications can be invoked for 
explaining the differential role of available vocational e'ducatioh- courses 

in the vocational ..plans .of the sexes and (as will be seen in the subse- 
- o« ■ . : - ' 
quent analyses) for its differential role in their vocational aspirations. ' 

One further sex difference found is that males tend to view what 

i , they plan to do vocationally (LVP) and what they would aspire to do (LVA) 



In a fairly similar way (r « ^56)^, wherea$, females 8l\py a markedly lesser 
dj^gree of relationship between the two variables, (r » ^39) , indicating, a 
poorer patch between their career piang and theit preferences (i«e», a 
greater awareness of pot^titlal social cbns.trairits op occtzp^itional 
possibilities?)* 

C. . Educational Plans . - -\ 

Information pertaining to this form of stu^lent; int'ent deals with 
efiucatlonal choices ix\ terms of both curriculum, d^cislpjts arrived at in 
high 'school and future educational pbjectl that fQcus on the near-term 
or flf^t ppst-hig^i schbpl year. A broad descriptive question applicable 
to this area of student depislpns ^ould ]?e: What is the level of future 
educational attainment that students pi^-an for at the time they are 
completing high school? ^ 

For the total sample, the mean educational level soujght (tey^l of 
Educational Plans or LEP) lies at 3.83 pn a six-point response scale 
(SQ Item |29) , or a choice j,u?t below that of *a Junior College educatipn* 
ANOyA results for tha scale responses are as shpwn in the foliov^ing sui^mary: 



V, 



Source 


Mean Square 


df 


F'^ratio 


Sex 


152^.0 


I 


122. Q 


'Curriculum 


2547.1 


* 

2 


2050.6 


Error 


1.2 


9,618 




S X C / 


1.6 


v2v^ 





A greater restription in range "on the Vocational stajtus scale for 
female LVP (see TabJ.e 5) may also help Jt^^ explain this result. 



There are significantly higher levels of educational intent shown 
for the aales (M « 3.95) than fpr^the feniaies (M « 3.71). Aa' would be 
expected, there are extreae (and hl^y significant) .mean differences 
found between curricuium groups, the iank ordering^ of which are ,alap as 
might be. expected oh the baEtis oi educational (curriculum) experience. 
Thus, acadeaicali^ enrolled students display the highest level of 
educational, plains,, by far, with a mean of 4.80 (nearly four-year college 
LEE); the General students demean, of 3.61 (at) out midway between the ' 
l^vel of "Voc.-Tech. , Business or irade School'' and Junior College).; ' and: 
the Vocational students a mean of 3.08, which is- precisely at the "Voc- 
Tech.,, Business ot Trade School" response level, KTo significant Sex by 
Curriculum interaction Is found for the LEP variable. 

/ At the next ^ level pf iiiquiry^t seems appropriate to ask: Who 
ekercises the majo r Influence on high school, students.^ educational plans ? 
One approach to "the answer can be in terms of the;student*8 opinion 
regarding sources of sych inf lueh^ on the choice of his present high 
school prpgram. It seems reM^irS5le to assume that those who exercise a 
primary role in present* curricul'um choices would be the oties having the 
same relative Influence oh future educational plans. 

The item available- for analysis (SQ, Item #3) duplicates, in large 
part, the respwise categoriea previously analyzed for perceived sources 
of influence on GeneralJ^lans and,, as will be seen here, provides closely 
comparable, results^ *Meari levels for the 11 response categories' appear , 
in Table 8. - 

These means Indicate that the two entirely dominant sources of ^ 
educational plans influence are the student himself (^*Yourself") and 

" ■': .49 •• 



Tabae 8 



P^erceivea Sources of' Infljjieitce 
on Edubsatidr\aL Platia 
(Oyerall Mean^; N • 13,8 



Response Cat jfegoty Mean . 

1. your Pjarents 2>ip 

2* Relative (Other than. Parents) 1^33 

3v (Suldahce ^ounsel^^ 1. 7$ 

4> , Teacher 1.51 

5. i^rfnclpal or Assistant Principal UiS 

6^ Clergyn?$h , i.i3 

a Xt 

7. Other Adult ~\ t,^4 

8. * Friends ^ 1^78? 

10 • No choice (only program aVaii.) 1^20 

11. No choice* (assigned) * 1.19 
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his parents. Overali MANdVA Indicated that the contribution to the 
h.lghly significant mean differences between response categories is pro- 
portionally much greater on the basis of student Curriculum group= meober- 
ship (trace - 0,44) than it is for Sex (trace « 0.13). the role of the 
two plana, influences, perceived as dominant byr the student, yields the 
following results in univariate (ANpVA) analyses. 

• Influence of Yourself - produces significant mean differences 
' by Sex (M « 2.90 for females- and 2i84 for males) arid, bfetween the 

three curriculum groups (8 - 2.84 for General students, 2.91 for 

Academic, and 2.86 for those jln a Vocational curriculum), with 

no Significant Sex By Curriculum interaction. 



Soil 


rce 


Mean Square 


df 


F-ratio 


Sex^ 




• 9il 


1 


64,3 


^urrii 


lultim 


6.1 


2 ■ 


43.1 


Error 




, ■ o.i ' 


13,885 




S x/:C 




0.1 . - 


. 2 


N.S. 



/ 



j As founc^i previously in the analyses for General Plang, it is the 
iemakee ^hd ^he Academic student's who are more likely to see themselves 
ds the primary source of influence in reaching their educational decisions. 
• Influence of Parents - presents a similar ANOVA pattern to the one 
for Self-Itifiuence, in that the mean for females (M » 2.15) is found.' 
to be significantly higher than for males (M = 2.«05) and the Academic 
students view parental influence as signi^cantly more important 
.(M - 2.14) than either the General (M = 2.08) or Vocational (M = 2.08) 
curriculum students. Similarly, there is no significant seic by 
curriculum interaction found for this response category. 



Source 

Currlculijm 
Error 

S X G 



Mean .Squairie. 
, 39.5. 



6.7; 



0^5 

:o,4 * 



1 

!2 - 
13,885 
2 



g*-ratl o 
85*1 . 
14.4 ' 



information of a different sort Tegarcy.ng the educational planning 
prpcrts that t^as been t>f Interest 'in. prior feaearch is. the variable of 

'. ' ■•V"- - ■ ■ ' " ' . 

• '^ipe oVdeci«ipn" for .cbilege^^ how early that educational 

* 4eclsl.on Ik arrived at bj^ thip studetit. THe ts^xxe is of fen phased in terms 



of whether students knc 



to plan for higher ieve?.a of educational achieve- 



(i^eet Academic students) make their plans at a different point iti 



meht 

their developmentHhan'iShose known to plan for less education (il*e >, 
jGeneral ahd^ Vocation^l/students) f rom an analysis; of tip^-K)f H3eci8 j.on 
as dependent variable wi^h Sex and Currlctilum as Independent variabxes , 
the answer Is unequlvocal^v 



Sourc(6^ , 


M^an Square 


■ ii 


F-ratio 


Sex 


V4«9 

\ 


1 


6.8 


Curriculum 


330^5 . 


2 


l''504.3 


Error ^ 
S X C 


\ 

2.1 -\ 


16,0.26 
2 


N.S. 



Those students with the highest leyels of educational plans (i.e*^ 

■ . . ■ " ■ A ' 

the 'AGi?idei)ilc grpupV make the decision about whether or not to go to 
college much earlier than those of tha^othW twp curriculum subgroups* 
The Academic student tends, to make this decision somewhere just prior 



to the tentK^pade (M 1.94 on the five-point response senile of SQ 



Item #27) , while: the General student decides anywhere from 11th grade on* 
(M « 3.14), and the Vocational student (who has been shown to plan for the 
least post-high school formal" education) makes th^ decision ,of whether or 
not to go to college significantly later than either group— i.e. , ' at some 
time near the senior year of high school (H - 3.34). The F-ratio. for 
sex with regard to time of" college-going decision is barely significafit at 
the .01 level and Indicates a slight tendency for females (M » 2.78) to 
make an earlier decision than males (M = 2.84). 

In most analyses of students' post-second^ary school educational 
planning, the tendency has be>n to focus, on the plans of those whose 
primary intent is to go on to some type of full-time formal education. 
Educational plans of those who express no such intent are, unfortunately, 
often ignored, as if further education does not basically concern them 
(i.e., those planning for full-time employment, for OJT and apprentice- 
ships, or. In the case of women, far the role of full-time homemdke^s). 
The oi)portunity i& preisented, with the present data (SQ Items #36, #41, 
and #53), to examine the level of what are essentially the part-time 
educational plans f or those students intending to go to work full time , 
enter apprenticeship -QJT programs /or become homemakers . Using a three- 
point response scale of Level of Educational Pl.ans from *'No Plans" at 
the low end; "Voc.-Tech., Trade, Business, or Correspondence School ^ 
part-time" midway on the scale, and "Part-^time College or University 
level courses" at the higher end, the ANOVA summary that results is 
shown below: ^ 
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Source 


Meari.Square 


• M : 


F-ratlo 


Sek (S) 


5.0 


il 


Oil 


Cuirrlculumv 0) 


12*7 


■2'- 

t' 


■ . 33,6 . 


Nott-Jprial ^. 
Iduc. Groups (N) 


♦ .8.9 


"2 . • 


23.5 


* . Error 


0.4' 


4,794 




X C 


p.5 . 




. N.S. 


• It 

S .X N • 


' ■ 0.3. 


2 ' 


N.S. 

• 




0.6 1 . 


4 ■ 




s X cr X N 


'14 


. -4 


- )n.s.. 



For e thre^? categ^ies of students nJt going on i^ull to f ormal 
'ppstr-sccondary education, there is a significant difference in their level 



ucatlonal plans (P-ratio >» 23. 5)- Those with the highest* level pf 



part**tiae adacational plans are the ones jentering full-time apprentice*- 

ahip-OJT posltipns (M «a*55), while these going on to fdll-time employ- 

ment or as homemakers have significantly lower levels of part-tine 

educational plans (M 1.35 and 1.36 » respectively) . Kales are^ in 

generalyf ound to have significantly higher level part-time educational 

plans (M « 1.47) than females (M « 1*37) » 

On the basis of current high school cuifriculum membership (all 

tht*ee non-full-time formal education j^rdups combined), there is a highly 

slgnfficarit difference in level of ' educational plans (F-ratio « 33.6). 

Somewhat unexpectedly perhaps, it is^ the students enrolled, in ttie General 

curriculum whose .level of educational plans (H « 1.56) are significantly 

higher than those of dither the Academic (M « 1.44) or Vocational ^ 

♦ 

(M « 1.26) curriculum groups. This is the only career or educational 
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decision si t^a^t ion in which such a reversal of level is found to occur 
when cocyaring (Seriejal and' Acadenic students • The suggested teason is ^ 
that those Acarilemic .students wfid plan^to take the unconventional route 
of not seeking further full-^time formal, education, are those who havfe 
also modified their part-time educational plans, downward to a relatively 
extreme degree (i.e., they appear- to represent a different "breed" 
than^the conventional college-gbi^ig Academic student). . ' * 

Relation ships Between Student Characteristics and Level of Educational 
Plans (LEP) ^ 

^ Correlations between background and personal characteri^icsiof 
students and Level of Educational Plans (LEP) are shown in Xable 

^Although the overall pattern of results for these significant r*s ' 

' , ' . • '* 

±f similar to 'that found for vocational plans, there are several distifict 
differences. 'F6r ojpie, theyconsistently /Higher levels of relationship for 
males in comparison to females no longer holds, mcst notably for the first 
two key SES variables of Family Income and Father *s Education* For another, 
the v^fiables Involyin'^ school characteristics' (Variables #10'- -13) result 
in markedly higher correlations with LEP than was fptind with LVP. (Num- 
ber of Vocptional courses is seen to^ reach a 'signif ibant level for the 
females ^or the first' time^ although still significantly lower than for 
males.) It seems understandable fhat the level , of educational plans by 
students should generally jbe more highly related to aspeo^ts of,;the present 
school environment than is the longer-term planning process required '.of 

e student inyfepponding' to 'the LVP measure. Correlations found for, 
two of the variables that could be said to define school "social class 
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Table 9* 



C(5V-relatipns of Level of Educational Plans (UBP) with 



Student Background and Personal Chatacteristics 



nax Chai 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5". 

6. 
•7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

12. 

\ 

13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 



Student Charactertstl'cs 
Family Income . 
Father's H(iuc|ttion 
M6ther*s Educ^tipn 
Father's Occtxp|^tion Level 
Class^ Rank o 

> Vdcabularv 

' f ' 

Math • « 

Father's Educ. Expect. 
Mother's Educi Ekpect. 
School SES (Z Fath. Prof.) 
School Influence (%'Go to College) 
School Eers» Influence (Tchrs. Courjses) 
# Avail. VoCk Educ. Courses 
Vocational Aspirations (hVA) 
' Vocational Plana! (LVP) 
Educational Aspirations (LEA) " ' 



LEP 
Males: 
(Na750Q) 

.26 
.35 
.26 
: .32 

.40 • 
• .35 
.44 
.73 
.72 
,26 
.35 
• .30 
.3*5 
.46 
.53 
.66 



IJEP 
Feiaales 
(NaSOOO) 

.30 



.38) 

.32 

.30- 

.38 

.31 

.42 

.68 

.68 

.21 

.21 

.27 . 

.21 

.51, 

.43 

.70 
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(i.e*. School SES and School Influence) are coinmensurate with previous 
findings for zero-order relationships of sijailar variables and college 
plans of students (Bain & Anderson, 1974) • 

Further differences between the tEP, LVP correlatlonai patterns 
are notable in some of the highesj: of the correlationar, found, l.e^, those 
for the dependent variables of Parental Educational Wishes (as viewed bjr 
^the Student) ;, Relationships are understandably ouch stronger between 
parental educational wishes and student educational plans than between 
those parental wishes and ^^e student's vocationai plans. It should not 
be considered unusual that ^students plan for educational attainment at a 
level that is very similar to what they believe their j^^rents want ^f or them. 

Ove*and.ew.of Findings for Student Plans 

A ■ ^ ' ■ ■ . 

This overview-of findings, derived from the descriptive analyses 
of student plans, la intended to highlight major features of substantive^ 
interest. All of the statements presented In this overview are based 
on statistically significant findings (p < .01) from the above results. 

A. General Plans ! " ♦ , ; * . 

• • Host senior high school students (male or female) planned either 
to attend a four-year college or go to work full time during the 
year following high, school. As would' be e3q)ected, the students 
enrolled in an Academic cbrriculum are more likely to choose college- 
r going, whereas those in General or Vocational "curricula are more 
likely to Jihoose full-time work as their predominant planned activity. 
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• " Primajy sources of Inf Ipence on post-high school plans Bxe per- 
ceived by students as originating witbin theaselves^ from their 
parents, and from their friends (in th^t order of iiaportance) . In 
sex ^nd curriculum comparisons, female^ generally se^ these sources 
^ as more influential th^rx jpiaies. Academic students plaim to he more 
Influenced by their jown decisions and by parents than do General 
and Wcationai curriculum students whereas^, the latter claim to 
be more influenced by friends. ' * 
• i Where school personnel (teachers, counselors) do provide advice 
to students regarding general future plans, it is predominantly i^ 
the form of suggestions for additional formal education i That 
advice appears highly appropriate fo student cu:prl9ulum background,, 
since academic students ar? prodded to a far greater ej^tent tp 
go to college than those of the other curricula, while vocational 
students receive the greatest urging to gq on 1;o f oriial technical 
skills training. ^ 

Students in the various curriculirai groups see the general plans 
of their friends as tending to natch their own dominant, post-high 
school intentions* 

Vocational Plans 

The majority of students plan to enter oqcupations at the upper 
end jof the social status continuum. It is the Technical-Managerial 
and ^Professional categories that predominate in their Vocational 
jLntent. The distribution is largely commensurate with, curriculum 
membership,. in that the Academic students comprise the largest 



propairtion of those piatmitig to enter those higher level occupations 
vhereas Vocational students show a comparatively larger prqportioxt\/ 
planning to enter the lower-status skills and crafts occupations, ^'^ 
The dominant characteristics of occupations that serve to influ- 
enci^ student vocational choice are the Ijiqiortahce^and interest of 
the work, having an.opportuBiity to work with sociable, friendly 
people and the freedom to make their own decision^ in a job» Aca- 
deMc students place more emphasis on the Importance of interest 
of work and decisiOn-making freedom, in contrast to Vof.atidnal and 
General students who place greater stress, on having friendly and 
sociable co-workers. » * ^ 

• • Dominant fields of ftudy^ cho^sra^ b^^ .planning to pursue 

some form of college-level education follow predictable, sex-dependent 
choices— i.e., the males plan to enter Social Science and Business 
primarily, while females plan for Education and Health-related 



careers • 



Among the subsample of students who do not plarf for post-setondary 
formal education (primarily in Vocational and General curricula) , i:he 
certainty ("stability") of their vocational plans is perceived as 
^greater by females and by students enrolled in a Vocational curric- 
ulum. No particular' relationships to the degree of plans stability 
exists as a function of the students having participated in special 
education programs— with the exception of. rather weak positive 
correlations found for the. General cu^iculum students who partici- 
pated in Cooperative Vocational Education programs.. 
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• • A number of student personal and background characteristics yield 
significant zero-order r^a with Level of VocatioAal Elans (IiVP), 
Modest relationships (r*s^s,y20's) exist for HomerSES variables .and 
School Characteristics variables, yith more substantial qorrelations 
(r ^ .30 *s) for Academip. achievement and cognitive abilities and the 
highest r*s generall3r found for parental educational wishes as 
reported by the Situdent (r'd =j .AOi's), Th^se dorrel^tijbns are generally 

/higher .for . i^ales than for females. ' . * 

Educational Flans . * 

• • Student p-lahs for their educational future vary considerably by 

sex and curriculum enrollments Male$ pljin for more education than 

r . - - > ^ * - 
feniales and-r-as is logical-^AcademiQ curriculum students plan for 

higher levels of education than General students vwho', in turn, 

express intentiqns for highed^^ level educatipnal attainment than 

.Vocational students. - 

• • Sources of,^ influence, perceived by students as having.m^r 
effects on educational plans, consist of theiriselves and' theiij 
parents.. Females and Academic\^dents assigp greater importance 

to both sources of influence than do males or those students. enrolled 
in the other two curricula. 

• • Academic students make their decision about whether or not to 
go on to college much earlier than students in the General or 
Vocational curricula. 

Plans for part-time education, on the part of students who are' 
not going on to full-time, post-secondary formal schooling, indicate 
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that the highest level of plans exist for those/^rtip intend to enter' 
full-tiiae. apprehticeship-^JT programs, as con^rasted with t;hose 
going on to regular full-time, jobsf or ho^emaking. 
• • The overall pattern, of correlations between student personal and 
background characteristics and Levtsl of Educational Flans (LEP) is 
generally simd^lar to the findings obtained for Vocational Plans (LVP) 
The differences that ocdtir are primarily in the con?)arative magni- 
tudes of the r's, which are unjlformly^ higher for both males and 
females when LEP is use^ as the dependent variable. Thus,. with LEP, 
Home-SES measures result in r's in the .30's; academic and cogni- 
tive achievements yield r's in the .30?s to .40's, while for school 
characteristics the resulting r's are consistently in t% .20'8 and 
.30's. 



/ 
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Studetft iiipirations 

Av General Aaplrations / H* . 

^ fhe dependeiit variables of interest far this aspect pf . aspira- 
tions deal with pbstrsecondary school preferences of students for broadly 
defined: areas of endeavor that icange ovei: worki school, travel, military 
service, m^j(x^ge^9 €tc. Available Ihfdrmatlon'for this purpose from 
the Student Questionnaire deals. with both specific shprt-term desir^ 
activities. Immediately following high Jchopl^ and broaden long-term 
"lifetime" priorities that student^ feel are important to, the f ulf^ling 
of future iiopes. ^ \ 

Of most direct relevance to the identification of general aspi^ra- 
tions would be the question: What are the dominant activities aspired to 
by Students during the first year following high school ? Response dis- 
tributions for the pe^rtlncnt questionnaire Item that addresses the question 
(SQ Item #8) are shown in Table 10 for the ten response categories by 
Sex, Curriculum, and Total Sample* The two dominant choices (Work Full 
Time, ^2i4%j Attend College^ 30;7%> are, as expected, exactly those 
founi for the previous ^al^sis of the same response categories for 
Gener% Plans (Table .2). There is one outstanding" difference for the 

distributions that is interesting and has readily explainable ijmplica- 

♦ 

tions for desired, post-high school activities. 

That difference Is the marked ^d highly significant (p < .01) 
shift to the categoafy of "Other" activities encompassing travel, taking 
a break, or having no particuljar plans> The buildup of ffequencies in 
that category for student general aspirations, when contrasted with 
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Table 10 



plscrlbution of Resppnses for General Aspirations 
by TbtTal Graup, Sex and CUrricultim Enrdliaent 
<N » 15,807) , • 



Abtivity Aspired to 
(i yeir Pbsfe Hfah School) 








- Curriculum 




Sex 








Vpca- 










ACcxatnuxw 

■ "' • t 


ujLunax 


1> ' Work Full Time / 


22.4% 


IMX 


10. 8X 






9.8Z 


2. Ent(^r i^prent. pr pJT; 
3» Military Service 


3.5 




0 Q 


• - 1,6" 

i.i» 


1.0 


1.1 
- 0.9 


4. Full-time fioniettaker 


,3.3 


0.0 


3*3 , 


1.3 


~ 0.8 


1.2 


5. Take Voc.pr x^ch. 
dpufdes 


7.8 


3,1 


4.7 


2.9 


1.9 


3,0 


6. Academic Cdurtea at 

Junior College 


' 6,8 


3.4 


3.4 


■ .2.2 


3,7 


0.9 


7. Tech.rrVpcs Courses 

ajD Junior College 

• 


V^4.3 


' 2,1 


2.1 


- 1.5 


.1.6 


1.2 


, 8^ Attend 4-year College 
or Ifeiyersity ^ 


30.7 


15.7 


15.0 




23.6, 


1.9 


9. Work Part Time 


2.8 


1.1 


1.7 , 


1.3. 


0.6 . 


0.9 ' 


10* Pthet^ (Travel, Break, 
No PlaniB) 


15.4 


^7.5 


7.9 




7.4 


3.1 
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general plans ^ is almost entlt;ely matched by declines in the two dominant 
categori.8^. Given the hypothetical choice pf indulging their preferences, 
a significant ntmber of students would siniply npt carry out their expressed 
plans 5 with regard to forking or. going on to school, but would choose the 
more "desirable'^v leisure pursuits • ' 

All. other, aspects of* the General Aspirations distribution pattern 
. yield similar analytl^cal results to those found for General Plahs^ — i*e« , 
^ highly significant overall difference in choices by* Sex (x"^ « 955, 
again largely attributable to inevitable sex differences in the "military 
'*hpoemaker" and "apprentlceship-OJT*' categories), as well, as significant 
Ikif f erences over the three curriculum subgroups, showing that Academic . 
students overwhelmingly desire to go tV ^college, while General and Vocational 
students indicate that going to work is their .dominant aspiration. 

Beyond these short-term aspirations for specific activities, students 
express longer-grange desires that they would bOpe to fulfill over the 
course of their adult lives. The question amenable to analysis from. the 
available information is: What are the most important ^ong-term or>*llfetime 
aspirations of high school students? , i 

Mean values, indicating the degree of importance assigne4 to ten 

, • * • ^ ' » 

categories of general lifetime aspirations (SQ Item #20)* are shown, for 
the total" student sample, in Table 11. * Overall contributions of Sex and 
Curriculum variables, to the highly significant difference between those 
ten means. Indicate a comparative degree of similarity (trace » 0.95 for 
Sex; 0.63 for Curriculum). 
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Table 11. - 






General Xspirations Considered 






Most, important "In Your tife" 






<N - 15,632) 






Category . 


Mean 


1. 


9 

Success in Line of Work 


2.84 


2. 


Good Marriage; Happy Family Life 


2.77 


3. 


Hayii|g Lots of Money 


1.98 


4. 


Having Strong Friendships 


2i75 


* 5. 


Able to Find Steady Work 


2.78 


6. 


* Leader In my Conniunity * ' 


1.69 


7. 


' Better Opportunities f or Ify Children 


2.66 


V « 


jit ■ ^ « . 


1 fin 


9*. 


Get Away ^irom This Arfea of Country 


1.58 * 


10.. 


Cptxect Social 4 Econ. Inequalities 


' 2.01 
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The several dondnant lifetime endeavors underscored in the Table 
are seen,, in order of Importance, to be: success in one^s line of work, 
the ability to find steady work, and achievement of a good iriarriagci; with 
a happy family life. In/short, the student values vocational and family 
adjustments most in his lifelong aspirations. The comparative tple of 
each of these dominant hopes for the sexes and curriculum subgroups are 
best understood in the MOVA findings,. 

• Success in Line of Work - ^ , 



Source 


Mean Square • 


.df 


' F-ratio 


Sex 


2.5 


1 


15.4 


Curriculiua 


0.7 


2 


'n-.s. 


Error 


'. 1.2 


15-,628 




S X c 


o-.i 


2 


N%S. 



From these results^ it can be said that students are in general 

agreement regarding the high priority that they place on this lifetime 

desire,. Thus, there are no significant differences between the mean 

values. of this/category for students of the different curriculum groups 

and — although the mean difference between males and females is statls- 

.... ' ' 

tlcally significant (p < ,01) — for practical purposes, that difference 

in scale ^values can be interpreted as rather trivial (M » 2,85 for males 

and 2.83 for females), ^ ' 

• • Able to Find Steady Work~ as a second ranked lifetime aspiration 

. I ■ . 

is seen in the ANOVA summary to result in highly significant dif- 
ferenc^ between the sexes and the curriculum groups as to their 
judgment oi Its relative importance. 
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.-63^ 






Source . 


Mean Square 


df 


■ Pr-ratlb 

< 


SfeX ^ " 




. 1 ' 


-111.7 


Curriculum 


. • 2549- 


2 


ii4.5 


Error . 


0.2 


15,628 


* 


S X C ' 


1.3' 


2 


5.9 



1 r-* 



. This desire occupies a mudh stronger position In the aspiratibnal 
hierarchy of males (M « 2.82) than it does, for females (M « 2.74) i which 
seems logical on the basis of the greater social responsibility imposed 
on males as- primary ^ws^e earners. It Is students of the Vocational 
:curriculum group who place slgfiiflcantly greater importance on this 
•aspiration (M • 2^^) than those enrolled in elthe^r. the General (M - 
2.79) or Academic curricula (M - 2.71). Again, the relative ' priority 
asslgnk seems to fit the social expectations appropriate to the group; 
i.e.. Vocational students being the ones who face the stronger (and 
more Immediate) pressures to obtain employment. , 

The barely significant afid very minor interaction effect found 
is worth only passing comment, as having resulted from so'mewhat closer 
mean values for males and females of the Vocational, group (i.e., they 
show better agreement) than is fqund with the other two curriculum groups. 

■ • Good Marriage and Happy Family - follows very closely behind 
"Steady Work" in its mean- value, but "seems to play a different role 
in the^priority assigned by the sexes. and the curriculum groups.^ 
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Source 


Mean Square 


M. 


Frratio 


Sex ' 


35.9 


1- 


134.5 


Curriculum 


0.5 


■ -t 

2 


N.S. 


Error 


(r.3 


15,628 




S X C 


3'.8 

B7 




=• 14.3 



The category can.be seen to produce a very significant mean dif- 
ference between the sexes ^ with the nature of that 'difference entirely 
predictaB^le fbom social role expectations. Thus, it is the females who 
place greater ^stress on this future wish (M » 2,82) than males (>I « 2.72). 
However, there is no significant difference found in the priority assigned 
thia lifetime aspiration for tiiose of different curriculum groups. The 
significant intetraction effect is of particular interest as a qualifier 
of those general findings and is readily interpretable from the following 
graph: ^ 
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Sex 

Male. - 
Female 




General 



Academic Vocational 



The. clear overall divergence for the sexes, in the importance 
placed on marriage and family, is seen .to be largely a function of 
curriculum' group membership. This divergence is greatest among General 
and Vocational curriculum students ^ with girls in the latter group 
placing much more emphasis on that aspiration than boys. Conversely, 
girls in an Academic curriculum tend to place comparatively less 
emphasis on marriage and family and do not show nearly as great a dis- 
parity in contrast to Academic males; ' 
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B. .V ocational Aspirations * . ' , . • " 

This categorj^ represents preferences for occupational or career ^ 
areas that students would like to' enters The information to be utilized 
in the analyses deals '»ith occupational hoptes .or desires for the f ore-r' 
seeable future, the relative priorities that students attach to various 
features of desired occupations (which can serve as clues to the under- 
standing of vocational desires), and the various background characteristics 
(personal, fiamlly, and school) that might bear on the career wishes ex- 
pressed* * ■ 

The firat question for consideration" is: What is the preferential 
ranking of th e various occupational groupings ♦ or career categor^es^ > 
/ to whlcK students aspire ? The percent choosing each of the various 
occupational categories (f rom SQ Item #25) are presented by total group, 
sex> and' curriculum in Table 12. ' ' -v*^ 
Levels of chl-sq[uares for any of those distributions are, obviously, 
^ fpund to reach levels of extreme significance (in fact, more ^o than 
any other \requency distribution comparison made in this studL). The 
category of unmistakable dominance in student preference, is Ithat of 
Pro^sssional occupations (44.7%) with a major contribution to that choice 
coming* frqm students enrolled in an Academic curriculum. This disparity in 
comparison to other choices for the Academic group is so complete, that, it 
is hard to consider any other choice even a poor ^second (e.g., the Technical 
category at 3.3%). Of ^qual interest is the relative dominance that 
the Professional category continues to hold for the General curriculjum 
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. Table. X2 



bistributidia pf Postr^Hlgh School Occupational 
Aspirations .by Skill Area • 
(N -42,273), , 
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' ' * ' * J ^ * 








■ ■■ ■ 1^ 


Curriculum 








Sex . . . 






Voca- 


Vocstipnal Area Aspired to 


Total 


M 


F 


General 


Academic 


tional 


ll Clerical • 

'2. ' Craftsman * 


7.7 


^. r.0% 

714 


13.7% 
0.3- 


4.0% 

/ 
2.9 


.2,8% , 
" 1.6- 


• * 

7.9? 
3.2 


♦ 3^ Farmer; Farm Manager 


1.6 




0.2 


0,6 


. 0.5 


0.4 ' 


4» Hdmemaker or House- 
\ * ' * wif ^ 


3.0 


u. u 


♦ 

J. U 


1.3 


' 0.9 


■ 

0.8 . 


* 5; Laborer^ 


2.5 ■ 


z . ^ 


U. X 


1.0 


0.7 


0.8 


y-^ ^ 6. Manager-Administrator 


3*1 


2.4,. 


t 0.7 


0.9 


..,1.7 


0.5 


7.. -Military 


2.4 


2.0 


0.4 


0.9 


,1.0 


0.5 


8. Opera tiye. 
- V (e«'g., assembler, welder) 


2.3 


1.9 

V 


0,4 


0.8 


0.6 


0.9 


; 9. Professional • :^ 


44.7 


19.8 


24.9 ' 


9.0 


32.7 


3.0 


10._* Proprietor o'r Owner 


1.8 


^.6 


0.2 


0.8 


0.7 


•0.3 


11. Protecttve'^Service* . 

V r * ; - , 


2.2 


2.0 


0.2^ 


, 1.0 


0.8 


0.4 


t 

12 . Sales 


3.0' 


1.3 


• 1.7 


1.0 


1.2 


0.8 


13. Service (Qeneral) 

* 


4.2 


0.7 


3r5 ' 


1.7 


1.2 


1.3 


14.. Technical ^ 


6.7 


4.2 


2.5 


• 2.0 


3.3 


1.4 ' 



group (9.02)^ whose training would not" custoniarl^ly be aim«d at occupations 
subsumed under that category. For the second and, third ranked occupational 
preferences of the General curricula. students, however, (i.e., Clerical ' 
and Craftsman) the choices begin to reflect the e^ational background of 
these students more appropriately.' 

Dominant occupational preferences bf the Vocsftiogal' curriculum grotlp 
show relative rankings moye commensurate with theiy training and previously 
indicated vocational plans. This is reflected In th4,i primary preferences 

being assigned to Clerical (7.9%) and Craftsman (3.2Z) c^tiegoties. But 

- ■ .■ ' • ■ ','1 ' . 

here, also, the Professional category ranks relatively high| falling 

in close behind Craftsm^ at 3*. Although tljiere might be' little concern 
with level of "realism" when istudenis a?e freS>to express 'hopes,;. or desires; 
•for an occupation (i.e.,, th^re Is no necessary implication in these 
aspirations of intent to enter the particular field desired) , the ' 
unusually pervasive role of the Profeslional category for all curriculum * 
groups, might raise questions regarding the diverse range of skill areas 
and educational backgrounds contained in the description, of that category, 
(e.g., from Artist and Atftor to Physician and Scientist). If its ^definition 
represents too much of a "catch-all," if.c^'only serve to distort, unnec- ■ 
essarily, comparative response frequencies in other occupational categories. 

Knowing a^out specific occupations, to which students aspire at a 
given point within their development, has been felt to represent a some-^ 
what unstable^ forp of information (Schiidt & Rothney, 1955) easily changed 
by a. student's new experiences or knowledge. More stable data, for the 
prediction and understanding of later vocational desires or actual choices. 



cotlld stem from Icnowledge of specific values that underlie those aspira 
tions XSuper> 1957) ♦ Available Information for exploring those values 
can be found in responses to the questipn of: What is the importance 
of varioys characteristics of preferred jobs that make t hem desirable 
chbicjg^for students? Response means over tepi categories (found in SQ 
Item #24) are shown dn Table 13. 



Table 13 



Influences on Job and Cdreer Aspirations 



1 


(N = 15,417) . 




< 


Response Category. 


Mean 


1. 


Making a Lot of Money 


, 2.11 


2. 


Oppdrtunity ,to* Be ^Creative 


' 2.2'4 


3. 


Helpful and Socially Useful . ^ 


2<rtr5 


4. 


Avoid High Pressure uOb 


2.10 


5. 


Live and Work in World of Ideas 


. 2.19 




Freedom from Supervision 


1.95 


7. 


V Moderate-^Steady Progress , * 
" No Extreme 'Success or Failure 

• * * m 

% 


2.21 


8.. 


Chance to Be a Leader 


. 1.73 


'9. 


Work with People Rather Than Things 


2.33 


10. 


Position Lookedtup to tjy Others 


2.01 



The three categories with means underscored , stand significantly 
apart from the remaining respqnse means as the dominant Influences 



perceived by students /.For the overall significant difference between 
response means,, the major contribution derives predominantly from Se^ 
(trace « li92) which is at least four times greater than differences 
attributable to Curriculum (trace « 0.45).* Those differences in con- ' 
tribution are reflected directly in th|/ univariate analyses of the 
three dominant influeilces on career aspirations/ 

* Helpful and So ciaily^eful -^results in a distinctly greater 
difference in coii?)arlson *of means by Sex than by Curriculum. : 
Female students view' thfs influence as conisiderabiy more important 
(M « 2*59) than mele8(M » 2.31), while Academic students place the 
highest value on this aspect of a career (M « 2i52) in contrast to 
% either the General (M » 2.44) or VocafcionaL.atud^nts (M « 2.39). 
The overall findings stand without quallflcatiqn, based on lack of 
any significant Sex by Curriculum interaction. 



Source 


Mean Square 


•df 


F-ratio 


Sex 


^ „ 286. i * 
20.0 


1 


801.8 


Curriculum 


2 ■ 


56.1 


^rbr 


• 0.4 


15,413; 


V 


S X c 


1.3 


2 


N.s; 



• Work with People Rather than Things - is a career influence , that 
produces enormously significant sex. differences, indicating its 

0 . 

t ^ 

special importance to the females (M » 2.53) against ^he value 
placed on it by maleis (M « 2.13). The result represents the most 

significant single occurrence of any mean difference between sexes 

ft 

. reported in this study. 




Source. 


Mean Sc^uare 


df 






° 621.9 . 


1 - 


1306.6 


^ Cutrlcultim . 


15a 


2 


■ 31.6 


Error 

* 


0.5 


15,413 


• 


S X c 


3,8 


2 


8.0 



Again, as for the first ranked Influence C"Helpf ul arid Useful *0 > 

it is tjie Acad«nic group who rate this aspect of a career significantly 

> 



more cbapfortant: (M « 2.39) than students in the General curriculum (M » 

2.33) or those in--*the--Y;o,oational cur'riculum who, in turn, rate it as 

least important (M « 2.27). , . 

The significant S X C Interactlotl, as graphed below is seen to 

Be the result of a somewhat more extreme difference over curriculum 

groups attributable to males of the Vocational curriculum. That is^ 

* • * 

they rank this job attr:pute as significantly lower than other males, 
whereas, females tend to be more ikke one another in the strong emphasis 
priced on a desire to work with people, whatever ^their curriculum group 
c^rombership • , ' 



A, Co 




^' ^ Ci^rriculum 
General — 



Academic r- • 
Vocational 



Male 



Female 



ERIC 



• Opportuni ty to Original and Creative - somewhat (^expecjedly, 
does not differentiate significantly between male and feutale student • 
responses '(p > .01),, but Is significant only between curriculum 
groups. Academic students placfe the highest stress on that aspect 
of a career (M » 2/29), General students see it as lower in importance 
(M - 2.24), and the Vocational group assign it the least importance 
(M • 2.18). No significant Sex by Curriculum Interaction is fotind ^ 
that can provide any quallflcatldn to the overall statanent df 
findings. 



Source 


Mean :S(^uare 


df 


Fr-rati6 


,Sex , 


■ V2.8 • . 


1- 


N.S. . 


Curriculum 


14.5 ; 


2 


31.9 










Error 


0.4 


15,413 




S X C 


• 0.6 ■ 


. 2 


N.s; 



This consistently greater stress that Academic students seem to 



place on the social arid creative, aspects of^careTrs^ in contrast to the 
Vocational students (especially Vocational males)., can be viewed as a logical 
result that follows from the characteristics of the student who. makes those 
curriculum choices and the steps in career preparation that each curriculum 
entails. Thus ,' the more technical skills and crafts that make up a major 
portion of Vocational curricula for males are not likely to attract as 
many students with a social-creative job. orientation in, the first place. 
Nor is such a job orientation likely to be inculcated in^igh school 
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Vocational curricula-— -if not viewed as an actmal disadvantage for many 
of the typed of joh§ envisioned and sought by Vocational ^tu^etits^ 

Relationships Between Student Characteristics and* Level of Vocati^al 

' Aspirations (LVA) . , 

Thejsero'^rder r's for LVA" and the student background and personal 
characteristics are fouad to be highly similar to the LVP correlates f . 
previously discussed, particularly for the males, (a results that follows ^ 
logically, from the higher LVA-LVP correlation for males o5 #56, in 
contrast to the r of .39 for females) « These are essentially similar 
p^tems of relationships to those found for eaclTof th6 other plans 
or , aspirations measures in terms of the three achievement scores, the 
four school characteristics, and the f.our home-*SfiS measures # Again, as 
for LVP, the vocational aspiration level is much more highly related 
to the "Mother ^s Educational Level** for females than for males, whereas 
"Father's Educational Level" has a similarly significant relationship for 

*. both sexes: Also recurring is the striking sex contrast for the school 

variable of "Number of Vocational Edtlc^tian Cowses" Indicating a 

'a * ' " . ' ' 

, negligible relationship for females (r = •08), but a modest one^ f or 
malel (r ^ •25). * . ' ^ . 

Outside of the f.act that the correlations are no longer foimd to 
be uniformly higher foi;; males than, females, the only other marked sex 
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""Some indirect support for such an interpretatidn Is^oSnd in the 
• Vocationaiy students* assignment of highest rank to the response category 

ranked sixtkj' overall, *by studentsr-that of "Making a Lot otf Money 
. This r^ftpresMts the roost extreme deviation for any cutrlciilum 6r 6ex 
subgroup' from overall student rankings of dominant responses . ' 



Table 14 



Correlations of Level of Vocational Aspiration tLVA) with 
Student BackgroUhd and Personal Characteristics ' 



1. 
2. 

3. 

I 

'5. 

6. 

7. 

-8v 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12, 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 



Student Characteristics ^ 

Family Incpine . • 

-Father's Education 

Mother* 8 Education * . 

Father *s Occupational Level 

Class Rank , 

Vocabulary ^ . 

MatJfi 

V, ■ - • ■ ■ 

. Father^ s Educ . . V±ah 
Mother 'sWyc. Wish ^ , ' 
Sfchbol ^ES (% Fath* Prof.) 
School Influence (% go to College) 
Sphool Perrfi Influence (Tchrs. Courses) 
# Avail. Voc. Educ. Courses 
Educational Aspirations (LEA) 
Educational Plans (LEP) ' 
ZocatiTSfiaTlPlans (LVP)''" 



LVA. ' 
Males. 
(N«7500) 

.20 
.19 
.08 
.27 
.28 
.30 / 
.33 
■ .45 
.43 ■ 
.15 
.21 
.23 . 
.25 
.47 ■ 
. .46 "' 
.56 



LVA ■ 
' Females 
(N«8000)^ 

>24 
.26 
.27 

.20 . 
,26 
.25- 
.34 
. .56. 
.52 
.08 ' 
.17 
.24 
.08 
.49 
.51 
.39 



^ N a. 400 ijiales; 500 females 
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' -74- . ■ . 

difference between the LVA and LVP pattern of correlations Is found In 
♦a significant shift in the magnitude of r*s for the vatlahles of parental 
educational wishes. Thus> females present rankings of their vocatl^al 

■ • - • ■ ^ • • ■ ■ ' ; ■\ 

aspiration^ that are much closer to the educational level that their 
parents desire for them than was the case f or ^ their vocational plans^. 

these correlatiph'jf with parental educational wishes are also corisiderably 

• ^ - - 

larger for the females than for males. No 3uch drastic change occurs in 
those correlations for males, whose vocational plans a^id aspirations re- 
main about .equally consonant with parental desires. That shift may (as 
previously inferred from the. much lower correlation between LVA and LVP 
for females) suggest that the females see the "real world" of job possi-* 
bilitles as being quite different from their vocational desires or 
aspirations-Tin contrast to relative continuity shown by males in the 
ordering of their vocational priorities (planned or aspired to)# ' * 



G. Educational Aspirations * 

Data pertinent .to this aspect of student preferences for the future 
draw upon questionnaire response infojnnation dealing with hopes for 
educational attainment i parental wishes as reported j)y the student and 
the role of background or peri^onal characteristic^ in shaping his or 
her educational^ aspirations. The logical lead question of: What educa* - 
tional level do high school students aspire to? results in a pattern of 
mean differenSes for sex and curricOlum subgroups that is essentially 
similar to those f ound^ f or the level of student educational plans. Part 
'of the similarity miy be based on a proximity effect for the two con- , 
structs, which are incorporated in a single item (SQ Item #29) and may 
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force a greater degree of similarity iV responses than would have been 
the case if they were physically separated (as are the vocational plans, 
and aspirations items of the questionnaire) . 

In contrasting Educational Plans and Aspirations, on. the six-poiijt 
scale the one readily expected difference found (as in virtually all 
prior literatrSi(ai^ that the mean Level of Educational Aspirations is 
consistently higher than the mean Level of Educational Plans. Thus, 
the overall group mean found for LEA at .«.5— which is midway between a 
Junior College and four-year College Level of Aspiration— is signiflcanti 
higher than the mean level of Vocational Plans at 3,8 (educational plans 
falling somewhat below a Junior College level) . 

For the ANOVA results using LEA as a. dependent variable and testing 
for differences by Sex and Curriculum, the Sex contribution was found to 
be dwarfed by the differences between -curriculum groujJs.. ■ 



Source 


Mean Square 


df 


F-ratio 


Sex 


112.3 


1 


89.3 


Curriculum 


1820.5 


2 


■ 1448.0 


Error 


1.2 


. 9.618 




S X c 


0.5 


2 ' , 


N.S. 



\ 

^ ^ „ ^ • . _ , ' 



Sex differences indicate that males aspire to significantly higher 
levels of education (M = 4.60) than do the females (M = 4.41). Ordering 
of the mean vdlues over the three curriculum groups are (as was shown 
for educational plans) exactly as might be anticipated from knowledge of 
student educational background and vocational goals for those groups. 
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That students enrolled in an Academic curriculum have a marked <[esire 
for a much higher level of education (M » 5.33) than the General students 
(M « 4.35) who, in turn, have significantly higher aspirations than those 
of the Vocational curriculum groups (H « 3.85). Academic students would 
lilce to attain a rather high level of educational achievement, going 
beyond the four-year college degree to som6 level of graduate training* 
General students would aspire. to a level just beyond a Junior College 
education, while Vocational students aspire to formal post-secondary 
education. beyond high school and approaching a Junior College level of 
* training. , 
Tarental desires for educational attainment have often been viewed^ 
-as playinjf a significant role in the educational desires ^f their student 
offspring. Whatever the social mechanisms by which this occurs, that 
source of encouragement (or discouragemtot) may have a very tangible , 
impact on the student *s view of his chances of receiving heeded parental 
support — especially in the form of financial assistance, ^hus, the 
student's Receptions of how he believes his parents see his educational 
future (tlie form of questionnaire data available here) may in itself 
.constitute an important factor in defining the student *s educational 
horizons. The initial point for consideration is one of: defining and 
contrasting^ for each parent, the level of educational aspiration that he 
or she holds for the student (as perceived by the student).. 

ANOVA summaries for the educational wishes of each parent are 
presented belot; (based on SQ Item #91) with se:^ and curriculum as inde- 
pendent variables. . ^ - 



(a) Father Eaucatibn^l Wishs, 



Source 


. Mean Square 


ur 


F-ratio 


Sex^ 


» 95-3 


. 1* 


•' 89.5 


Curriculm 


\ 2154,5- 


2 


2022 . 7 


Error 




11,258 




S X C 


1.6 


2 


' - N.S. 


Mother *S" Educational Wishr 


• 




Source 


Mean Square 


df ' • 


F-ratio 


Sex 


188.4 


1 


184.2 


Cixrrlculum 


2104.5 


2 


2057.3 


ErrcJr 




11,258 




S X C 


0.7 


2 -v 


M.S. 



The pattern of differences between means is found to be' highly 
sliuilar in the student report of educational wishes of each parent. 
Differences between curricula are at much higher levels of significance 
than is found between sexes and there is no significant interaction 
effect found in the ANOVA results for either parent. To give a more 
complete view of the contrast between parents* wishes, it is helpful to 
show the ^ set of means for mother's and father's educational wishes by 
Sex "ind Curriculum group. 



- Mean Parent;al Aspirations for 



• 




Student Educational Level 

ft i 






* 4 

t 








Curriculm 




> 


Sex 












Male 


Female 


General 


'Academic 


Father's 


Educ. Wishes 


4.19 ■ 


4.01 


3.93 


4.92 


Mother * s 


Educ* Wishes 


• 4. 26 


4.00 


3.97 


4.94 



Voca- 
tional 




The means of Table 15 indicate that the significant F-ratioS stem 
from males perceiving eithe^ parent as haying a higher level of educa- . 
Clonal aspiration for them than do the females, and from the Academic 
group seeing these parental wishes as being- at a much higher level than 
either the General lor Vocational groups ♦ The slight, tendency over the 
three curriculum groups for mothers to be the,, ones 4rith consistently 
higher level wishes, is found to be entirely a product of the -higher 
level of educational aspirations that mothers are reported to hold for 
their sons. . » 

As might be assumed, the correlations between the students' assess:^ 
ments of their, mother 's and father's educational wishes are extr.emely 
high, i.e., at levels of about .90 (r = .89 for females and .92 for males) 
Similarly, the correlations are sUbstani;ial between the way the student 
thinks his parents view his educational future and his own expressed 
educational wishes. Those correlations had been found (in Table ^9) to 
be consistently at about .70 with level of student educational plans 
and will be seen to be in the mid .60's with l^vel of educational 
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aspirations (Table 16) . ' Oddly enough the students ' educational asplra- 
• ^lS21 do'not pTToduce as good agreement with perceived -parental, educational 
aspirations as^students* educational plans . It is )suggest,ed that 
students see parental "desires" for their education as largely equivalent 
^ to intent or expectation (i.e.,^ plans concept). , , 

Relations hips Between Student Characteristics and Level of Educational 
. Aspirations (LEAT , • 

The pattern of correlations in Table, i6 serves to round out and, 
further substahtiate the broad similarities produced with the other three 
plans and aspirations measures as dependent variables. Only moderate 
variations in levels of r are seen in any. of those overall contrasts. 
Ce'rtaihly, the LEA correlates, when contr^sted-by sjBx, appear very similar 
to those of LEP (just as those of LVA and LVP appear most similar in 
pattern to eacli' other) and the overall interpretatiton would be essentiall 
the same with regard^ to potential Influences of HomeTSES, achievement and 
school-environment sets of measui^es. Jhe one notable difference in 
the LEA-LEP pattern of correlates is a fairly consistent superiority of 
levels, of r for educational plans over those found 'for educatj^onal dspira- 
tions. The implication is one of greater overall predictability of the- 
plans measure, which coincides with the conclusion reached by Brookover, 
et al. (1967) in their contrast of educational planfaqd^spirations as \^ 
correlates of achiejvement and SES. However, this remains to be verified 
with subsequent longitudinal* data in a truly predictive framework and 
for a broad range of occupational and educational performance criteria. 
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■* Table 16 

* Correlatidns of *Level of EdUcatiOiial Aspiration (LEA) 



with Student Background and Personal Characteristics 





♦ * . . 


LEA 


\ 

LEA 




Student Characteristics 


MaleS- 


Females, 




Family Incoae . . " 


.25- 


/ .23 


2. 


Father's Education' 


.29 


.33 


1 








3. 


Mother's EduC.ation 


.18 . 


.28 


4. 


Fath'iar's Occupation Level 


.27 


.25. 


5. 


Glass Rank 


.37 


.32 


6. 


Vocabulary ' f 


.34 . 


.28 , 


1. 


* 

MatK 

< 


• .41 


.36 4 


8. 


father's Edua^ ?Wlsh: 


.65 


^.64- 


9. 


Mother's Educ. Wish 


e 

.66. 


.65 


10. 


School SES \% Path. Rrof .) \' 


.22;,- 


.17 • 


il: 


School Influence (%* go to College) 


.26 


.20 


12 i 


School Pers. Infiluence (Tchers.^ Courses) 

< 


.29^'^ 


^ .30 


13. 


# Avail. Voc, Educ. Courses 

• 


.36' 


■ .22 


'14. 


Vocational Aspirations (LVA) 


.47 


.49 


15. 


Vocational Plans (LVP) * 


.48 


.42 


16. 


Educational Plans (LEP) 


.66 


.70 




« 








r 


J 








% 


t 
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Overvlew of FlRdlngs for Student Aspirations 

Stat«ttents reported here represent key findings from the three 
categories of aspirations 'analyzed above (General, Vocational and 
Educational). The stat^nents made are only those derived from statls-. 
fclcally significant results obtained in the analyses • 

A. General Aspirations 

••^ Following high school, students aspire, primarily, to go to work 
full time or to go to college— rjust as was found for general plans . 
The one notable comparative difference is that a slightly smaller 
percentage of them would aspire to pursue these. two activities 
than had planned to da so. In larger proportion than was the case 
for plans,, however, the students would prefer more leisure pursuits 
such as traveling or just taking a break after high school/ 

Academic students, in largest proportion, decire to go on to 
college. Going to work remains (as it did for general plans) the 

t dominant aspiration for General and VQcatlonal <;urrlcuium students. 

• • ;As llfetrlme aspirations, students desire most to* be successful 

in th^ir line of work, to ilfid work that is steady and to have a 

• " * * * 

successful marriage an4 family life. Males place/ greatest stress 
on the^rsfc two occupational desires and females on the marital 



' brie^'idlthough an interaction effect indicates that Academic cur-^ 
rlculum females place much less stress on marriage than females in 
the other curricula) . Stisady work is t^^only aspiration that' 
distinguishes between curriculum groups and is .Mi^st highly prized 
liy*the Vocational students • 
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Vocatio nal Aspirations 
•• The career or *bccupatibnal category to which stiidents .aspire in 
largest proportion is clearly the Professional one.. Academic students 

yhave, by far, the highest representation in that category. However, 
the General students also choose that vocational level as a dominant 
one, a result somewhat at odds with their high-school training and 
anticipated (planned) educational goals. Primary choices of 
Vocational students are the .seemingly more appropriate Cleri/al and 
Craftsman occupational groupings. 

•• Characteristics of jobs that students feel influence their 
vocational asplra^-ons consist of their being helpful cad socially 
useful, o^ providing an opportunity to work with people rather than 
things,^ and to be creative.* These, characteristics tend to be most 
highly .value'd by the Academic students and by females. Although 
rated relatively low among desired characteristics by students- i,a 
general, the most valued job characteristic for males in the Voca- 
tional curriculum is the opportunity to make a lot of money. , 
• • ^ The zero-border correlations between Ley^l of Vocational 
Aspirations (LVA) and student personal or background characteristics 
resemble, closely, the pattern, and magnitude of r^s found for Level 
•"of Vocatio^nal Plans (LVP) in terms of the .other plans and aspira- 
tions measures as well as the Home-SES, cognitive-academic and 
school jcharacteristics variables. For both LVA and LVP the cor- 
relates for. males are found to be vfiiifopnly higher in magnitude 
than they are for females* 
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Mother's educational leyel is found to have a strikingly higher 
r with females' vocational aspirations than with maples; whereas, 
father's educational level is about equal in Its relationship for 
both sexes. ^ In another notable sex ppmparison, the School* character 
Istic of number of vocational education courses .offered^ bears 
negligible relationships to vocational aspirations and plans for 
females but^significantly positive ones for males. 

Educational Asf>lrations • - > 

Students aspire to levels- of post-high school education* comrnen- 
. sudate with their educational background (i.e., curriculum enroll- ' 
mend). Tnat is, ^Academic students aspire to much higher levels 
of education than General student^ who, in turn ,^ aspire to a. higher 
level than Vocational curriculum students. ^ , ^ ' / \ 
• • As was foiind for contrasts betwe'en students ' vocational aspira- 
0 tions and plans, aspirations are considerably higher than plans ^ 
for educational choices, with males aspiring to higher levels than 
females. ^ 

Father's and Mother ^s*^ aspirations for the student's educational 
attainment (as reported by the student) are highly related to the 

I 4 * 

^Student's level educational aspiration (r's in the mid .60's) 
and to each other . (r ,90). There are, however, differences in 
mean levels of parental aspirati9n a^ a function of sex and curricu- 
lum group membership. Thus,' both parents are seen to have higher 
educational aspirations for boys than for girls. In addition, 



parents of students in the Academic curriculum are reported to 

have the highest educational aspirations, while the lowest level 

of parental desires for educational attainment are found for . 

** — , ' * 

parents .of Vocational students ♦ ' # 

Student background ar persona^^^^a^i^act eristics, when correlated 

with Level of Educational Aspirations (LEaJ^, again produce patterns 

of zero-Order r*s broadly s-^:?nilar to those, obtained for LVP, -LEP, 

and LVA as dependent variables. The ,one primary difference found<» 

. is in the contrast between educational aspirations £lnd educational 
'* ' * ^ ' • ~ . 

plans which indicates^ that the level ^f plans measure is consi^-^ 

tently higher in its correlations with Home-SES> Achievement, ,^ • 

Parental educational wishes, and school char^acteristics than level 

of aspirations — a consistency that does not hold when contrasting 

Vocational plans and aspirations*. 

< • j' 

Achievemeht Correlates of Plans and Aspirations - ^ 

^ Aiiy use of plans and aspirations as nieaningful consjzructs, implies 
a degree of valufe^as correlates of actual acHievements in a variety of 
areas — i.»e», their validity in relation to defined performance criteria. 
For the available student sample, collected du^jjing one relatively short 
period of time, it is possible to determine only concurrent relatj^onships 
with achievement and to do so using the available measures of verbal, 
arithmetic, and academic abilities* Those particu^-ar r*s, although 
previously presented in the tables summarizing the background correlates, 

i 

are worth separate examination here, 
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Concurrent Correlations of Achievement wttk 
Level of Plans anU Aspirations 

(it a IKO) 



Male 
Female 



■ Vocational Plans (LVP) 



Male 
Female 



Class Rauk Vocabulary 



Vocational Aspirations (LVA) , 



.28* 
.26 



.36 
• .34 



;30 

.25 



.33 
.25 



Math 



.33 
.34 



. .37 
.34 



Educationa l Aspirations (LEA) 



Male ^ ■ 
Female 



Educational Plans (LEP) 



Male 
Female 



..37 
> .32 



.40 
.38 



;-34 
;28 



.35 
.31 



.41 
.36 



.44 
.42 



All r's shown are significant at .01 level 
■'n's-=-900 ' 



'From the ^correlations shown iti Table 17, It? is immediately apparent 
that cognitive achievements^ uniformly show significant and moderate levelj 
of relationship to 'expressed plans and aspirations. of students. Those, 
conflations with achievement are — with only one exception in the between- 
sex contrasts— -found to be higher for males than females • When comparing 
plans^^d aspirations within sex, ^ the two plans measures (LVP, LEP) show 
•cor^^ently higher correlations with the three achievement scores than 
d^rthe aspirations measures (LVA, lEAXt, Furthermore, level of educa- 
tional pursuits (planned or desired) are more highly ^rrelated with 
academic and cognitive- ach/.evements than, are thg^oca^tional ones. Again, 
any Implication "of greater potential for the educational choices, as 
better predictors of later criteria of cognitive achievement, must depend 
on confirmation from longitudinally obtained samples and the^use of a 
wider.^ range of cognitive performance outcomes. 



"Reality" of Educational and Vocational Choice (Plans — Aspirations 
Discret 

le possible approach to defining a measure of rfeality for student 
vocgcLonal or educational choices may be sought in the discrepancy 
^between his expressed desires and what he actually plans to accomplish. . 
It might be hypothesized, for epcample, that students whose aspirations 
far exceed their intentions, with regard to school and careers, represent 

the ones who are more likely to remain continually dissatisfied with ^ \ 

^ 'I 

their social or occupational roles as a result of efforts tjf-iat are 
unrealistic (Inadequat^X in comparison to their desires. As plans move 
closer to expecCations*/it might be said that the individual is 
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"tailoring" Jiis intended activities to his wichss (i.e,/his actions 
match his desired goal^). It is evident that an aspirations-plans dis-^ 
ctepancy score represents ah approach to the ^'^reality" construct that 
makes no part^ular assumptions about capabilities (attitudinll^ qr cog- 
nitive) possessed hy the individiial* " • , * 

The .intent in this section Is to examine initially and, on the 
basis of limited available information, . the role of an, Aspirations-Plans 
difference score In order to determine whether its application might be 
worth pursuing with more extensive and appropriate performance criteria 
from future NLS studies/ The first and most meaningful look at that 
role would be to determine: The effects of sex and curriculum, group 
member^hlfp on reality of choice in student plans and aspirations » For 
Educational Reality (LEA minlus LEP) , tjie analysis (based on the scores of 
SQ Item #29) indicates that there is a barely significant difference 
between the sexes on this discrepancy score ^ but a major difference ^ 
between the^ curriculum. groups • 



Source Mean Square ' d£ F-ratio 

Sex . 5.1 '/ -1 > 7.2 

Curriculum ' 117.6 ^2 ' . 167.4 

-It' 

Error ^ 0.7 ^ 9,044 

S X C 2.6 ' 2 N.S. 



Realism of choice can also be viewed "more conventionally as based 
on the ^iftatching skill levels, to "appropriateness" of plans and pspirations 
(in some way). From, that perspective, the previous analyses may be said 
to show that the stu'dents, as a gr^up, are fairly realistic insofar as 
they display mode^rately strpng relationships between their achievement 
levels and their levels of desires and plans. > 
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Males show slightly less discrepancy (M = 0.81) than females" 
(M « 0.85), ^ile students in the Academic curriculum stand distinctly 
apart. (M = 0.61) from both the General (M = 0.92)- and Vocational students 
(M = 0.96)> and thus present a better reality match between their educa^ 
tipnal aspirations and plans. This much greater expectation of accomplish'- 
ing educational desires occurs fqr the Academic students, despite those 
desires being at a significantly .higher level than is found for the other 
two curriculum groups. The General and Vocational students seem to be 
far ^ more likely to wish far an educational future that does not parallel 
their intended action. . ^ 

The analysis for Vocational Reality (LVA minus LVPj shows an. in- 
teresting reyersal in its effects .when compared to the Educational 
Rea^ityf. score XjSQ Item #25 score minus Sp^ Item #96 score) . 



■ Source 


Mean Square 


df . 


F- ratio 


Sex 


^14.4 


1 


33.3 


Curriculum 


• 3.5 


2 


8.2 


Error 


0.4 " 


967 




S X C * 


2.8 


2 


6.4 



Sex now demonstrates a more significant effect on Vocational Reality 
than does curriculum group membership. Males are found much les3 dis- 
crepant in their vocatipnal bjbhaviors and their desires for future voca- 
tional accomplishment. Male vocational plans and aspirations are, there- 
fore, more in line with regard to the anticipation of their future careers 
than is the case for females-. (Males M = 0.45; Females M = 0.65). 
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The lesser degree of difference between curriculum groups, altSm 
barely significant, is of interest in that it is the Vocational students 
who, as a group, appear to strike the better balance between their voca- 
tional plans;and aspirations (H' » 0^4.3) (i*e,, greater reality of choice), 
The Academic group is next in this regard (M « 0.56) and the General 
group evidence the least realism in vocational choice (M « 0.69). But, 
it is the significant interaction effect that "defines an important quali- 
fication to the overall, conclusion and modifieg it considerably. From 
the graph below it' becomes immediately evident that the Academic males 
show the least discrepancy of all groups and that it Is the Academic 
females who are, by contrast,, overwhelmingly more discrepant in planning 
to achieve the vocational outcomes th^t they desire. . . 



Ho 



Sex 

Male . 

Female 



General 



Academic Vocational 



Perceptions of females in regard to fulfilling their career expec- 
tations seem to be severely "distorted" by "a wide plans and aspirations 
gap — that reality gap being especially large for those females with the 
higher levels of ability and education (i.e., the academically trained 
high school females). 
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One other approach to testing the role and value of the reality 
score would be in terms .of its relation to* tangible student educational 
decisions and activities (beyond the beliefs, plans, and hop6s that make 
;up virtually the entire Student Questionnaire). With the present data, 
it is possible tp ask whether the students' educational reality score is 
in any, way related to such an /'action-decision" as enrolling inu available 
special trainirig programs (i.e.. Cooperative Vocational Education, Work , 
Study, Neighborhood Youth 'Corps, Talent Search, and Upward Bound — as 
presented in SQ Item #6). Point biserial r*s were obtaixlfed between 
program participation (No/Yes)' and the LEA-LEP difference score for feaeh 
sex and for each curriculixm group over each of the five special education 
programs. In the resulting correlations, there was not a single one of 
sufficient .level to warrant interpretive comment. Almost all r's were 
positive in direction but none exceeded .08 in magnitude. Although^ this 
decision variable offers nothing to support the value or external 
validity of the "reality" score, it nevertheless represents only one 
performance measure and remaii^s dependent on student report. A more 
acceptable asse^ment of the predictive value (validity) 6f an aspiration- 
plans difference score would *awa it ^a wider range of specific, post-high 
school, educational and vocational criteria of the sort likely to be 
made available. In the. continuing data-gathering efforts for the National 
Longitudinal Study. 
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Section II: Causal Analysis 

Basic to the models presented in this results section is the. Idea 
of identifying causation in explaining the basis of student educational 
choice^. Simon (1954^ cites Hume as asserting that all we can ever r 

-- - . / 

♦ > A 

observe is covariations; a point which remains unchallenged for. the /" 
naturalistic setting. Hopefully the social sciences have finally 
reached a stage in their theoretical development that allows hypothe- 
sized causal models td be stated in. a mathematical form and in a way 
that allows their agireement with observed covariances to. be examined* 
We would like to have a theory strt)ng e.nough to permit us to say "if A, 
then B" — i^e., that A causes B. Though- we can never completely validate 
: or prove such a statement, ve cah exjamine Irs expected consequences by 
exami^iirfg the goodness of fit of the generated coyariances, under a 
hypothesized model, tp the observed covariances. We are then using the 
term "cause" in the sense of. Slcion (1954), Wright (I960), and Blalock 
(1964) in 6ausal analysis, and of many economists in structural analysis. 

In order to estimate both the strength of association and the rela- 
tlve importari'ce of causal variables, we will use Joreskog^s (1972, 1973) 
maximum likelihood estimation procedure for structural equations (LISREL) 
Although the many advantages of this approach were pointed out earlier, 
certain aspects of the procedure require clarification. The l^ISREL • 
model, when given the proper structural equations (i.e., the ^mathematical 
equations that a given model generates), provides a solution with the 
-following properties: • 
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(1) All parameters (path coefficients and correlations) 

» 

, are estimated simultaneously. That\is> infotroation 
from the total model is used in estimating an|y one 
^^ameter. Thus all available information , is used. 

(2) There is an estimated causal effect of one variable 
^ on another which, iii turn, may- have two estimable 

components: i.e., the direct effect (unmediated by 
any intervening variables.) and thfe indirect effect 
(which, of course, takes into consideration one or 
'more intervening variables). 

. (1) *An overall, test of how well the hypothetical model 
fits the obt-^ined data can be made. ^ 

(4) Where, there are multiple observed indicators>of a 
construct such as SES, there is a pure or "error- 
'f^e^' estimate of this construct 's effect on other 
constructs in the causal model. For example, rather 
than use any one of the error-prone observed ^measures 
by itself to be a proxy for a concept such as SES, 
one can elect to make use of all the information 
available • This "errdr-f ree^' construct is similar^ 
to a factor score, but is not subject to the estima- 
tion errors involved in computing factor scores from 
fallible observed measures. One can think of the 
structural or path coefficients, which estimate tfe 
causal effect of one 'construct on another, as being 
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corrected for both reliability and , validity, . TJiiis^ it 
is po&sibie to minimize the dilution effects of measure- 
ment error through the use of unmeasured variables, 
(5) There is a simultaneous estimation of relationships 
between constructs (causal and otherwise) based on 
multiple indicators whidh virtually eliminates the 
"bouncing beta" problem (instability of regression 
coefficients), tlmt permeates most least squares regres- 



sion approaches wfie^ there \are high collinearlties among 

the causal variables. ' ^ 
Some of the 'abo^^e properties and tljieir posit iye characteristics 
\wili become clearer in moving from the examples to the study results. 
Figure 1 presents the traditional pictorial presentation of the general 
'structural (causal) model underlying the first analysis. The .arrows 
goin^ in one direction specify the* directioTi of causalityS)f one varir 
able acting pn another. Arrow^ between tWo'variab\ts ^or concepts^ going 
in both directions signify that the direction of ctusalit^ could not be 
determined on rational or temporal grounds. Path coefficients will be 
estimated *f or one-directional arrows, while correlati9ns (n\v causal 
relationship) will be estimatecf for. two-way arrows. The path coeffi- 
cidnts are ^^nalogous to partial regression c(?ef ficients^nd they will 
be scaled by an estimation procedure, such that their . relatj.ve size is 
proportional to their^portance^as a determinant. Succeeding figures 
will have the estimated path coefficients plac*e<^^^ their appropriate 
arrows. Associated with each^igure is a table, which will give the 
indirect effects of each variable as well as the direct effects, the 
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sum of which is the: total hypothesized effect. For example, in Figure 
1 there are two, patjis from Academic AcUievement to Self-Esteem. The 
4f^fict effect of Academic Achievement on Self-Esteem is estimated by thfe 
path coefficient associated with the single direct path, j^hile the 

indirect effect is j the product of the path coefficient from Academic 

^ ' ' ' ' f . ^ • ' ^ ' ■ . ^ 

Achievement to^ot|ter*s Educational Expectations and the path coefficient 

from Mother's Ediiciational Expectations to Self--Esteem. We feel that thi^ 
pictorial presentation with as^oQiated tables describing the major* 
determinants of Mother *s Educational Expectations, (with respect to her 
son or daughter) , I Selfr^Esteem, and Educaltional Plan^, provides a con- 
venient summarization of the, data/ That is, the path analys-iS" depiction, 
with arrows indicating what variables are acted upon, accompanied Sy 
coefficients so scaled to indicate their relative importance as deter- 
minants, is readily understandable to the npnstatistically-oriented 
reader. It is"* felt that all but the most complicated designs can be re- 
duced to this pictorial presentation. J • , ' ^ 



Figures la thtdugh Id present the results of solving the structural 
equations underlying the causal Model I (Figure 1) for Blacks ^ Whites, 
Males, and Femkles, respectively. This model deals with Level of Educa- 
tional Plans is the primary endogenous variable. ^Given the* hypothesised 
model, maxlmuii likelihood estimation procedures were used to generate a 
unique population variance-covariance matrix which, in tjie maximum ^llkeli- 
hood sense, maximized the likelihood of the observed vari^nce-cQ variance^ 



matrix. Thqf resulting'^path coefficients "were rescaies (standardized) 
for ease of / interpretation. Relative sizes of path coefficients within 
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samples can be compared and Contrasted. However, comparisons of ^the 
absolute size of corresponding standardized path coefficients across 
samples should be interpreted cautiously unless the variances (true 
Variances in the case :of unmeasured variables^ are approximately t^e 
same (Schoenberg, 1972) • Thus all conclusions concerning differences 
''in magnitude of causes based on, comparing absolute sizes of path coeffi- 
dents across samples will only be made if the variances * are relatively 
the same^ Due to tfie latge sample sizes within each subgroup, literally 

' all non-zero path coefficients are stati;sticaily s-lgnlflcant from zero, 
and thus we have arbitrarily set the lower limit for practical signif 1- 
cance at • 06 • , * * 

In the figures^ ^the circles represfent untaeasured or "^rue*' vari- 
ables (constructs) and the rectangles represent observed or fallible 
variables ♦ Therefore, in Figure 1, Student's SES Level, Academic Achieve 
ment, and Self-Es^teem are all constructs measured without error. For 
example, *je mig^t wish to estimate relationships between "true" variance 
in the SES construct and other variables in the structural model. True 

\varlance may be "understood to mean that part of tiie total SES varianceL 
which covaries with all its indicators and which has biaen rescaled in 
terms of one pf its indicators. Returning to Figure la, we note that 
the "true" correlation between SES and Academic Achievement for Blacks 
1? ;31 which, as one i^lght expect, is higher than the correlations 
between any of the observed fallible measures of SES and Academic Achleve- 
ment.. ^ 

■ , - — . — 
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Structural Jlodel. I * . \ ? , 

Black Sample: Model 1 . Tiurhing to the Black sample data 

presented in Vigui;e la, we note tKat Mother ^ s Edjucational Expectations 

^ ' ' ' ; ' ■ \ ^ " 
for her son or dabghfcer. is much more higlky a function- of . "true" 

academic achievement (path coefficient « ,4^) than "true", socioeconomic 

class (path coefficient « ,18). In short,, the construct Academic Achiever 

ment is over tWo and one-half times as important a jdeterminant of .Mother's 

• Educational Expectations as is the construct SES. Tt is also interesting. 

to Qote tjhat, for the Blacks, the oneynost valid indicator of SES i^ 

Father's Education, while matlh scores are the most reliable and valid 

single indicators of Academic Achlevenjent. turning our attention to the 

mediating varlable^SeXf-Esteem, we note that of the^ hypothesized 

/ -J ' ' 

determinants of Sfelf-Este'em, only Academic Achievement and Mother's 

" » * ' ' 1 

Educational Expectations have any* impact on Self-Es,teem, SurpiJislngly , 

• * * 

for Blacks, and for that matter. Whites, as well as dex groups, SES has . 
no direct ikpact on the individual's Self-ESteem, Although it appears " 
that the construct, Acacemic Achievement is .twice a's important a deter-t 
minant 6f the construct Self-Esteem as ir, Mother's Educational Expecta- 
tions, there is still considerable unpredictable true variance remaining 
in Self-Esteem. It is quite .possible that measures of popularity among 
peers or -athletic ability, might help., to explain individual differences in 
Self-Esteem. Further on in Model II we will looU at participation in 
athletics as an additional determinant of Self-Esteem. The reader should 



Path coefficients appear as negative values only because of, 
Self-Esteem scale directioti. 
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also* note that the one most valid and reliable indicator of SeJ.f-Esteem . 

* ' 

Is one^s pdrcesption of oneself a^ being fequal tp one's peer§', while the 

least reliable- and , valid indicator is, possessing a* positive attitude 

/ 

about oneself • It would appear that forborne individuals there is a / 
lack of congruency between feeling equal "to others and having a positive 
attitude toward oneself, Thiis loading pattern with respect to Self-Esteem 

^ is not unique to Blacks, but is replicated in the remaining three sub- 
groups, • 
Educational plans, thei primary endogenous or dependent variable, is 
fairly well explained by the hypothesized determinants (both direct and 
indirect; also note multiple correlations at bottom of Figure la. With 
respect t6 the causes of the individual's educational plans, we find 
that .Mother's Educational Expectations, sometimes designated as the 
"parental-press proxy/*' has a relatively large direct effect (i«e., the 
path coefficient equals •45),-whil^ Academic Achievement and Student SES 

'Level have relatlvctly minor but similarly direct effects. Level of ^ 

Self-Esteem has little practical impact oh Educational Plans (path 

coefficient « •04), as do Counselor's Influence (pach coefficient « .04), 

Teacher's Educational Level (path coefficient « .00), .Peer Pressure (path 

coefficient ^ .04). Counselor's Influence is measured by responses to 

an item having to do with the importance of counselor advice in one's 

1 

post-high school educational plans, whil6 Peer Educational Pressure is 
measured by the percentage of one's classmates planning to go to college. 
Although the direct effect of Academic Achievement appears small rela- 
tive to Mother's Educational Expectations, it has a number of indirect 
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effects (i.e., effects mediated by other variables in 'the systfen). That 

is, Che Indirect effects of Academic Achievement oh Educational Plans 

sum to .33 (see Table 18).- The largest" Indirer.c effect of- Academic 

*\ . . . ' 

Achievement is, of course, simply mediated by Mother's Educational Expec 

tatlons (.47 X .45 » .20).' It is interesting" to note the ' 

somewhAt minor r.ole SES plays for the Blacks in thl^s particulkr model in 

thart its total hypothesized .effects (direct plus indirect) is relatively 

~ ' ' / " > • 

small cpmpared to Academic Acl^ievement and Mother's Educational Expecta- 
. • ' t ■ ■ ' 

tions. Tiie pattern of the loadings of the observed indicators on the 

construct areisimilar .to/ what ia found in the White sample, yet it is 
possible that some 'of the SE& carriers, such as goals and values, w^ich 
* are usually associated with the White middle-class, may not be perceived 
^^as realistic for Blacks. For example,, in comparison to the Whites,. 
. Black's Level of SES has little influence on parental press (Mother *s 
Educational Expectations) for climbing higher on thie educational ladder* 

Another interesting comparison between Blacks and Whites is the 
'relationship between Academi,c Achievement and the relative influence of 
counselors (see Figures la and lb). For ^Ites, there is a ^high reTa- 
tionship between Counselor's Influence ^on Post-High $chool Plans and 
Academic Achievement (r = .40), while for Blacks it Is considerably 
lower (r » .25). \ . ^ 

It would seem that the high-achieving Blacks are only slightly 
more likely to depend on the advice of counselors for post-high school 
educational advice than are the low-achieving ^ Blacks. Conversely,, the 
high-achieving Whites are much more likely to seek the counselor's 

•* * - ■ •* . ' / 
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Tabl.e 18 



Updel I 

Direct and Indirect: Effects on Dependent Variables 



by Hypothesized Causes 
(Black) 



Causes 



Total 
Direct Indirect 
, Effects Effects 



' Mother's Educational Expectations 



Student SES 



Academic Achievement 



.1,8 
.47 

Self -Esteem 



Student SES . - .08 

Academic Achievement * -.17 

Mother's Educational Expectations -.08 . 

. Educational Plans 

Percentage Going to College .04 

Student SES .08 * 

Mo'ther's Educational Expectations .45 

Self-Esteem * \ -.04 

Academic Achievement .11 

Teacher's Educational Level -.00 

Counselor's Influence .04 



-.01 
-.04 



.08 
.00 

.22 

♦ 

.00 



Counselor's Influence 
School SES Level 



Percentage Going to College 

.03 
.49 



"Cptal 
Hypot'hesi^sed 
. Effects 



.18 
.47 



.07 

-..21- 
-.08 



.04 
.16 
.45 

-.04 
..33 

'-.00 



.04 



.03 
.49 



\ 
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advllce In reference to post-high, school educatlonal-i)lans. It is jpos- 

aibXe that many high-achieving Blacks, ^till do not perceive college ' ; " 

' . ' ■ , ■ • . ' ' >" . ' ■' 

educatioiyars- a viable avenue to success In White society. It fs'.also 

possible that the counselors simply do not fulfill the needs of Blacks 

\ ' ■ ^ • ' " . 

and are more oriented toward «White college-going needs. 

1. * 

If one i/ished to estimat'e the determinants of 'Academic Achievear.ent 
• Art 

from the data available in Model I,. we might choose to have -one-way 
arrows to Academic Achievement from SES' and Te'acVrls Educational Level. 
The solution to the modified model is 'presented for both Blacks and 
Whites as f allows : « * ^ ' ^ ^ 




.28 (Blackj 
.37 (White) 





Teacher 




Educational 


f .15 (Black) ' 


Level 


.02 (White) 





The reader will note that for Whites, the most salient- causal* 

effect on Academic. Achievement by far is SES while, for Blacks, Teacher's 

Educational Level as well as SBS have salient effects on Academic Achieve- 

♦ 

mcnt. In other words, there is a strong case here for improving the 
quality of the teachers where Black students aire Involved. It is quite 
likely that If we had multiplf measures of teacher quality (e.g.. 
National Teacher Examinations [NTEJ scores), the resulting "error-free" 
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teacher quality variable would have even greater •etfect on achjLeyeinent* 
.^It would appeair rqm thi^^^ Model I analysis, tHi(t bbtft ^he* quaiit/ of 
counseling and teaching might be improved where Blacks a^e conqern^ed. 

(b) White. Sample ; 'Model 1 . »t For cho mpst.part^ th^ *pat terns of 
the observed indicators ' 'loadings or their respective constructs, SES> 
Acadenric AchieVemiarit , and Self-Esteem for the White saipple are very 
similar to those of the Black saipple (see iTable 19). In general, the 
level of correlations arc som^hat higlifer <^e*giy for the Whites, 
Father's Educational Level attained is 'more consistent with the occupa- 
tional l^yel attained). This may sjiaply' reflect, the arbitrary blocks 

which society in the past has imposed on Blacks in- their attempts to 

' • . ' ' ' ^ It ' * " 

become upwa'rdiy mobile occupationally 

" ^ ^ /'^'^ ' ' , / ^ ' 

Another interesting dissimilarity is the relatively greatef incoil- 

gruence between Blacks* tes ted. achievement , (or abiiity) 4nd th^lr rank 




in class. It is felt that p,art of this incpns^stiehcy may ;he due c to the 
fact that some ^high-ability Blacks are attending middle^class schools 
with tough grading standards, while others attend inner-cit:y schools 
where the grading may be less rigorous. Additional hypotheses with 
regard to this phenomenon will be entertained under Model II. As pointed 
put earlier in the discussion of the Black results, SES seems to have a 
greater impact on the behavio^ of the White students. In particular, 



for w!ritlSB>*JELeLrental Press^ (Mother^s Educational Expectations) is 



proportionately more dependent on SES level than is the case with Black 
students. Inspection of Tables 22 and 23 shows that both the Jirect 
and more^ particularly the inditi/BCt effects of SES on educational plans 
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\ . Model I 



Direct? and Indirectc^EEeects on Dependent Variables. - 
^ by Hypothesized Cafides , 



(White) 



Causes 



Total 
Direct Indirect 
Effects Effects 



Total 
Hypothesized 
Effects ^ . 



Mother's Educational ExpectatioiSs; 



Student SES 
Acadeoiic Achievement 



.29 
• 48 



Self'-Esteeni 
Student SES .00 
Academic Achievement -^tlS 
Mother's Educational Expectations -.ll 

Educational Plans 

' ^ . " ■ , — - r , f < ■ 

Bercentlige Going to College . ^ .04 
Studejit SES 

Mother 'is Educational Expec tatioAs 
■ Self'-Esteem • , 



Academic .Achievement 
Teacher's' Educational JLevel 
Counsellor's Inflyence 



.05 
.64 
-.04- 
.13 



-i02 

-,o*r 



-.03 
-.05 ^' 



.19 
.00 

.3^ 

.00 



.29 
.48 



-.03 
-.20 

.04 
.24 
.64 
.04 
.45 
.02 
.01 




are considerably greater for the White student^,. ' Also, for Whitefif> 

there Is, as one might expect, a correlation, (r « ^16) bjatween^ SR? level 

and the influence of the; counselor oh post-high school decision-making, 
** ' , * . ' - ' ' • 

For the Bl^ck samiple there is no evidence of increased counjselqr iiifluence 

as one steps up the SES ladder. Thus, SES appears to be r^elatlvely 

^ ' ^ ; ' ' ' % ^' ^ ■ ^ ... \ • ' ' ' . 

internally consistent (i»e,,, the factor pattern I's- conpisteitt across 

. » . • , «i. - 

races), yet some 'of the external relationships with SES^dlffer bpth in 



levfel and patterns* 



^ It is possible that Blacks haye bjcen slow to asjBiroilate all ^he 

^ ^ " ' ' ^ . ' ' ' ' 

values and goals that ar^ common ^q. memt>er^ pf the White society as 

' . ^ ' ' /. ' * ' / ' ' ' . 

they prog-ress up the SES ladder. The more likely situatlorr, however >^ is 

that simply too. few BJj^^jks. have had the .cha:^ce to progxes^s high enough 

on the socioeconomic ladder to avail themselves of the resources neces- 

sary^ to pursue 'middle-class gpa3.s and aspirations^ fhis. latter hjrjpothesis 

Is borne out by an examination the means on the SES indicators^! for 

Blacks and Whites, In almost ,all cases the Black gES ^e^ans are pn'e- 

haif to a full standard deviation below the^Whit^ S^S me^ans. This^ :^ the 

one comparison across samples (i..e^, compariBon ^^ere SES is a deteminary:) 

where we have to be extremely catef ul because of the differences in both 

level and variances across races. In fact> Injipectioh of the raw score 

: . (, 

path coefficients suggests j:hat SES is almost as in^iortant a determinant 
of Mother's- Educational jEacpjiCtations^^ .Edqcational Plans for Blacks as 
for Whites, The raw score path coefficients, ]iowev.^r, for Motlier^s 
ifducational Expectations and Academic Achievement^ in general, reflect 
the standard score weights^ .ci'^^^w^ increasing our confidence fxi their 
interpretation* ^ . 
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Further Indications of differences iix goodness oZ fit of particular 
segine|its of Model. I across races can be inferred' from the comparison of 
the Corresponding multiple correlations found at the bottom of Figures 
la and lb. For example, the multiple correlation estimated from regress- 
ing Lother's Educal^tonal E^ectations on SES and Academic Achievement is 
considerably lower far Blacks than 'for Whites (Blatk * .55; White.* .65). 

Similarly, the variations 'in White Educational Plans is much better ex- 

I * , , ^ ' ^ 

plained by the model than is the Black Educational Plans (Black ^ ,57; 

White «^ .76). In the first Case (the prediction of Mother* s Educational, 

Expectations), the better fit. for the White model is,, due to the greater 

relationship be|ween SES and Mother *5 Educational Expectations for Whites • 

In the prediction of Educational Plans, however, the better fit for Whites 

is due to ^the greater impacts, dixect and indirect, pf SES, Academic 

^Achievement and, in particular^ Mother's Educations^ Expectations on 

j Educational Plans ♦ This becomes qlearer as one examines Tables 18 and 

I 19 corcparing the corresponding direct and indirect effects of Mother's 

f Educational Expectations and Academic Achievenierrt on Educational Plans. 

i As one would expect from the above discussion i the overall goodness of 

I fit Gf the total model is somewhat bette;r for Whites than for Blacks, 
suggesting that other factors which were not included (hypothesized) 
may be i^essary for Blacks* However, in general,, there are more 
similarities than differences in the structural models for the Iwo races. 

- ((r^-^ Male amrFemale-'Samples-:--- Model L ,- -Jihe-xfiauita .qf .fitting 

Model I to the -Male and Female samples suggest little evidence far sex 
differences, and thus their results are combined here (see Figures Ic 

113 ; 
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and Id) • The pattern of loadings of the observed indicators on their 
respective construct3--SES, Acaiiemic Achievement; > an<l Sel^-Esteem — are 
virtually identical . There \s a slight , tendency for. Mother's. Educational 
Expectations to be governed more by. Academic Achievement in the case of 
boys than girls^ It is possible thjat there are other social , dictates 
which enter into a mother*s decision w^th 'respect to her daughter's . 
future education^ Further evidence for the importance of nonihtellectual 
factors in a femaie's^ educational plans are the relatively larger (com- 
pared, to males) indirect and di^rect dfffects of SES on Educational Plans 
.(see Tables 20 and ,21), Conversely, Academic Achievement has larger 
direct and indirect effects on Educational Plans for males than for 
females* the multiple correlations associated with the regression of 
Mother's Educational Expectations on SES and.Acadetnic Achievement is 
smaller for females than for. males ('females: R« ♦S?; males: ''R = -62), 
which is consistent. with the alsove statements* That is, knowledge of 
Academic Achievement- and^ §ES goes further in explaining Mother's Educa- 
tlonal Expectations for males, than for females. The remaining multiple 
correlations (at. the bottom of Figures Ic and Id) indicate that the 
remaining endog^nou8r:=td^perident) variables have similar multiple 
correlation acrps&'jsexes and they provide equally good^its-^cfe'^hath 
male and female. Also consistent with the above Is the fact that the 
.overall fit of the total model is slightly better for the males than 
for the females, suggesting additional factors are n-cessary to explain 
some of the variance in the femile^moaelT^^ 



Table 20 

Direct and Indlxe 



Crect: Effects on Dependent Variable? 
tjy Hypothesized Causes 



Causes 



(Kale); 



4^ T^t^al 
Direct . Indirect 
Effects?' Effects . 



Mother'^ s Educational .Expectations 



St:udent SES ' . . 
Academic Achievement 



• 25 
.47 

Self-Esteeia 



Student SES id4 
Academic Achievement -•Q9 
Mother Educational Expectations * r-.14. 

Educational Plafns 



^•03 
-.07 



.Percentage Going to College 
Student SES * ^ 

Mother^ s Educatlonaf Expectations 
. Self-Esteem > 
Academic Achievement 
Teacher Vs Educational t ev6l 
Counselor's Influence 



'OA 
.04 
,62 
■^'.03 
.13 
-.02 
-.03 



.15 
.00 

.30^ 

.10 



Percentagd;;Golng. to College 
.Counselor's Influence ^ ' .06 



Total • 
Hypothesised 
• Effects 



.25 
.47 

.01 
-.16 
-.14 \ 

.04 

. .19 

.62 
-.03 .V 

;43 ' 
-.02 

.07 



School SES Level 



.56 



.06 
.56 



0, 
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• ■ tWddel I » 

Diirept and 'Indire<tt ^Effects on .Dependent: Van^^^l^^ 
, by^Hypplthesized.^C^ 



Causes 



r 



(Fetoale) 



Direct 
€tt ects 



Total 
indirect' 
Effects 



Total 
. Hypothesised 
Effects * , 



Student SES 
Academic Achievement 



Mother *s Educational Expeetatlohs 



-27 
SeifrrEstseia 



Student SES ' ^ •02'* 

.Academic Achievaatot"^ • 

Mother Educational. Expectations ^..li 

Educational : Pla^s 

Peri;entage Goiiig to College ^ -•OA 

Student SES „ ^ .07 

Mother's :]^ucatlpnal Expect^^ ' ^64 

SeljP-Este^ . -r.03. 

Academic Achievement .09 - 

Teacher's Educa^iiondl Level .02 

Counselor's Influence : .02 



^^04 
--,07 



ii7 
•Qp 

•2? 

-»00 



Counselor's Influence^ 
School SES Le\rel 



Percentage Going to College 

/ ' ' ' 



.05 
.58 



'27 
.41 



V.02 
^.16 



-.04 
.Z4 
^.64 

-.03 
,36 
M 
.02 



.05 
.58 
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< Structural Hodei II . 

St:i;uctural Model II is presented in Figure 2,. The readfir will note 
that the basic constructs (unmeas^ured variables) remain the same. How?? - 
ever, two^ new variables. Participation in Athletics an^ Self-eoncept (Y^') 
have been added, while level of Educational .Plans has been replaced by 
the dlchotomous Itm Itwlicatlhg whether or not the student plan3 to 
attend a four-year college full tlme^ A measure of Educational Motivation 
(an item having to do with, the amount of time spent doing homework) was 
included in the model, while Teacher's Educational Level was ramoved4 

Participation in Athletics was added to S elf-Esteem'* s. causal network 
Iti an effort to reduce the unexplained variance In Self-Esteem. That 
variable h^d also been consideried Instrumental in .explaining college- 
going aaplraHotis In Boyle's- (1966) study. In an effort to achieve better 
measurement of ' the Self -Esteem construct itself, a fourth observed indica- 
tov^ SelfrrlConcepfc (Y^), was added. It is felt that the greater the 
overldentiflcation of any given cohstruct, the greater the reduct^Lon in 
errors of measurement. However, the use of observed indicators ^or the^ 
purpose of overldentiflcation must,* of course, be consistent witii sub- 
stantive theory. . * * ' 

Self-Conqept, the /ourth observed indicator is ^an item Ixj which the 
respondent indicates whether or not he feels he would }iave the ability to 
succeed in college, regardless of whether or not he intends tb go* .This* 
indicator might be more appropriately referred to as Academic. Self-Esteem. 

' The replacement of Level of Educational Plans with the dlchotomous 
Po|ir-Year College "Go-No-Go" measure was based on* both statistical and 
rational reasons^ Past studies have yielded evidence that SES scales, 
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and- pQSS^.bly scal^ such as Level of Educational Plans, may not be truly 
Intervai scales (iji^yle, 1966; Michael, 15(61 j Smith, 1972,- Wilsoii, 1959) 

^ ' n , ' 

Where aBsnmptipns of .interval. scales are not met^ we would expect, linear 
estimators, such as prodUclE moment correlations, to underestimate the 
true relationiship - • It is fel,t, however, that when one uses multiple ' 
observed: measuregt;. as in the -case of Student SES, with^rescaling in^prms 
of the best ohpei?i^^j^J^^ (as was done in this cas«) , the assumptions 

of the interval sc^le are more likely to be met 4 Sinc^ only a single 
observed measuirs^^pf both School SES and LeVel of Educational Plans was 
used in Model ;I, .it^was felt that sdme of the relationships describing 
the causal netWork Underlying Level of Educational Plans might be attenu- 
ated. V?hsh observed correlations between. Level of ^ Educational Plans and 
indicators of SgS and Acad^ic Achievement were compared to the correspond- 
ing c^orrelations with the dichofcomous (College Go-No-Go) , they gave support 
to* the contention that some attenuation was taking place. It would appear 
that most of the attenuation arises from the fact' that those individuals i 
who plan to attend junior colleges and/or post-high school vocational 
training are poorly differer^tiated (with respect to Academic Achievement 
or SES) from those individuals who go to work full time, yet there is 
considerable differentiation between those planning to attend a ,f our-year 
college apd the remaining sample. 

Jn addition to the above st3,tirftical reasons for using the dichotomy, 
there has been extensive sociolpgical literature in the field (Bain & 
Anderson,. 1974; Boyle, 1966; . Duncan, Hailer, 5f Portes, 1968; Michael, 
1961;'Sewell & Armef, 1966; Tuyirer, 1964) which deals with studies of 
the relative effects of high school social class composition on 
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college-going plans of students* In many of these dtudle.s» an Ittdl*- 
vldual*s social class ^is controlled for, while in a so^ievhat smaller 
number aptitude and/or achievement, *as well as individual social class j 
are controlled for wh^en assessing the effects of ^school social class cbm^ 

V 

position on college-going. Mpdel II closely parallel's the latter studies. 

Bain and Anderson * (1974), in their ^revleW of the literature in this 
area, conclude that there is at least some degree' of positive relationship 
between school social class composition and the college plans of students. 
They suggest, howciyer, that there is some question concerning the rela- 
tionship and validity of both SES arid college-going plans • The use of 
the XISREL structural solution using urimeasured vari^ibles will hopefully 
remove some of the "noise" from the system which may be making Some 
Important relationship such as the effects' of school social diss com- 
position on college-going plans. Duncan, Haller, and Pottes (1968) sug- 
gest that the re3Latlonship between school social class composition and 
college-going plans of a given social class cart be explalticd more in , 
terms, pf peer (I.e., best friend, etc 0 influence rathet than in terms 
of school social class-related differences. Thlal point Vlll be treated 
further on in the discussion of the t'esults^ 

A technical point Is In order here. Since a dichotoinous variable 
CCollege Go-No -Go) is being used as a primary dependent variable^, the 
input to the iLISREL program was a correlation matrix rather than a 
vaijiance-covariance matrix* The reiasort for usirtg the cortelatlon matrix, 
rather than the variance-^co variance matrix. Is that the vdrldnc€J of the 
dichotomous variable Is extremely small compated to the others in the 
system and, when minimizing across a whole surface, the larger Variance 
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variables will be given tiniue weight in the fitting. Since the vari- 
ances of these variables are, in fact, arbitrary, it seems reasonable, 
to give them equal weight as in the case of a correlation matrix. The 
only drawback to this approach is the appropriateness of the statistical 
tests for the overall goodness 6f fit. However, statistical tests, con- 

sidering the present large sam^ple sizes, are relatively meaningless and 
> 

the primary goal here is one of estimation. 

' . (a) Black and White Sample Comparisons; Model II * I^ispectidn of 

Fljgtires 2a and 2b, showing the Black and White Model II results, indicates 

that many of the differences as well as similarities in the, causal.net- 

Work for the two racSes remains, with some interesting exceptions. For 

^&mple, the Importance of Level of Academic Achievement with respect to . 

both College-Going and Self-Esteem are dramatically increased, both 

proportionately and in absolute size^, for Blacks wherever the effect 

occurs and tp a lesser extent for Whites. In fact, when it comes to 

attending a four-year college full time. Level of Academic Achievement 

|)ecomes more important for Blacks than for Wiites (Black path coefficient - 
* » 

.40; White « .30). With respect to direct effects on Self-Esteem, Level 
of Academic Achieyement is more than three times as important as Mother's 



Educational Expectations for Blacks (Academic Achievement coefficient « 
-.28; Mother's Educational Expectations « -.08).^ The comparable figures 
for Whijtes are, of course, .24 and .12, indicating that Level of Academic 



> Negative signs for Self-Esteem reflect scale direction only and 
are interpreted as positive effect. «» 
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Achievement is pnly twice important'* for them as, Mather'^'s "Educatiopial 
.Expectations in determining one's Self^Esteemv It appears, that the j,ump' 
in Importance of Level of Academic. AcKievementr-althoug)!* feall anciug^hr-v 
only surfaces i£ Indicators (of Self-Es.teem) are-. i^cl^d:edt wl^teih. force: 
the individual to, rate himself on his ability, to^perform aaadiamlc; tasks, 
as was done in the Self-Concept (Y^)^ item»> The^ four loadixigs^ on Sel>f-Esteem 
for vboth Blacks and Whites* assume somewhat Che same> pattexni* hut the level 
arid variations within loadings suggest that SeDf^Esteeiri} iSv a; complex 
phenomenon wAth an underlying, general factor hut also,- with^ many possible 
Unique, factors • That is,, for both-racial groups.,^ the^^ coranoH; core of 
positive loadings suggests a general factor,, yet there ts- considerable. 
Unique variance left' over as compared to SES; or Academic Achievement, 

The. reader should! also* inspect and cpm|>aret BiigureS: laj and^ 2&'.,^ and lb 
,and 2b, noting: the stability of the patteru of loAdtog;?: iS; maintained 
when; the fourth indicator of Self-Concept is^ adSedfU .Of particular 
interest within tliis stable pattern, is^ the generali tendeiatcy of the Blacks 
as compared with the Whites to be- inconsistent ixt*. bAth> thei!r f eel^pgs of 
being equal and having a positive attitude towardi themselves. This 
phenomenon is reflected in the greater disparity proportionately between 
the loadings for positive attitude toward oneself am; feeling equal to 
others for Blacks. This greater disparity for Blacks mig^it be. related 
to the "big ftog in the little pond phenomenon aa €?6poused by Davis 
(1966) and Meyefc (1970). That is, for .Blacks who attend' schools where 

many of the students are of the same social class (e*g«,, an inner-city 

4' ' ^ 

school), there is likely to be ©oxe consistency concerning 

feelings of superiority-inferiority and ^quality. However, if Blac>:s 
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attend a mlddle-dlasis. or upper-middle-class predomi^iantly White^ school^ 
his feelings al:>but his self-perceived abilities and resources may not 
always be consistent with his -feelings x>f social equality. 

Returning to the determinants of Self-Esteem, it should be noted 
that SES has essentially no effect for Blacks, and a relatively trivial 
total effect for Whites (see Tables 22 and 23),. 

It is often accepted as a basic that the college-going population 
is held ill high esteem.. Yet the results of all fou'^ samples— Blacks, 
Whites, iiales, and Penmles—seem to Indicate a surprisingly small ration- 
ship between the. construct Self-Esteem and Level of Educational Plkhft ot 
College-Going Plans. ^ llie zero-order correlations ran from, a low of .14 
for Blacks to a high of .23 for Whites. Whether this is a recent 
development or simply another indicator of complexity cf structure of a 
person *s seljf-es^eem- is not Vnown^but it does seem that post-high school 
decis^ions concerning alternative pursuits such as vcfc/t-icinal training, [ 
ftill-tlme work, etc., will not be rejected by individuals on the basis 
,^,.of perceived self-worth. f 

The causal network underlying plans to go to a 1 jur-yeat college 
full time is primarily anchored by Level of Academic Ach^vement, 
particularly for Blacky. This considerable change in importance of 
Level of Academic Achievement for Blacks (and for Whites to a lesser 
extent) from Model I to Model II, underscores the importance 'of Academic 
Achievement alone in decision-making with regard to attending a four- 
year college. To Blacks, .the decision to move from high school to 
four-year full-time schooling has comparatively little to do with 
influences related to social class or Mother's Educational Expectations, 



Table, ^ . ' . 

. • Model II 

Direct and indirect Effects on Dependent Variables 
. ■ • by Hypothesizfed Causes - 

. . ■ . (Black) 

" ' . , . . total Total ^ 

Direct Indirect ' Hyjppthesized 
Causes ' . Effects Effeists Effects 



Mother's Educationai Expectationa 



Student SES . . ,13 .13 

Academic ^Achievement . AS #48 

' > " ' Self-^Esteem 

.Student SES - ' *0,2 -.01 *01 

Academic Achievement -.28 - -.04 . --SZ 

Mother's Educational Expectatioiis ?-.08 '-.OS 

Participation in Athletids -.09 - -.09 

' Go to College 

gchooi SES Level • ,i02 .02 

Percentage Going to College ,04 i04 

Student SES ^ .04 -03 . •O? 

Mother ^^s Edi^cational Expectations *.23 -.00 .23 

Self ';^s teem ^ . .03 . .03 

Apademic Achievement ' .40 .11 * .52 

Educational Motiyatlort *02 ' .02 

Counselor's Influence -04 .qo .04 

Participation in Athletics , ^00-^ .00 

Percentage Going to. College > 

Counselor ' s Influence . 04 .^04 

School S2S Level . . .52 ' * .52 



Table 23 



H&dtl II ■ ^ 

Direct andr Indirect Effects oa Depei)dent Variables 
.1: by Hypothesized Causes - 

(White).; ' ' ' ' ' 

Total. Total 
Direct - Indirect Hypothesizei 
Paixses , Effects Effects Effects 



Mother ^s Educational l^pectatlons 



Student SES ,26' 




.26 


, Academic Achiev^ent .48 # 




.48 


Self-'Esteem ' 








-.03 


r*.04 


Acadanlc Achievement • -ri 24 - 


-.06 


^.30 


Hother's Educational Expectations -%.12 
Particip&tibn in Athletics ^ t -.08 




'-/12 
-.08 


/ . ' Going to CblleKe 
School' SES Level - j 
Percentage '(folng to College •06 ^ 


.0$ 


t .03. 
.06 


St'iident S^S ' ^ / .06 


.10 


.16 


Mother's Educational Expiectatldns .38 


.00 


.38 


Self ^Esteem .00 . 




.00. 


* 

Academic Achievement . .30 


..18 


.48' 


Educational Motivation .07 






Counselor's Influenbe ' .03 
Participation in Athletics 


.00 
.00 


,02 

„.oo 


Percentage Going to Colleg 


e 


Counselor'^ Influence * .06 




.06 


School SES Level .59 




.59 
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but Is basically a mattef^of acadeiaic preparation X Sor Whitie?, although 
larpQttahti. aqademic preparation (as measured by Academic Achievement) ie 
not quite so critical and: other concerns also enter into the djecisipn* 
Inspection, of Tables 22 and 23 indicates that for Whites, SES,. Mptner^s 
Educational Expeptations,, and Educational . Motivation still play a 
^relatively Important role in making d^cisipns aboulf attending a four-year 
college full ^ime.. Certainly SES and 'its qarrier^ play a proportionately 
greater tole for Whites than for Blacks in this decision-making process » 

Mother'$ Mucational Expectations plays \a significant *rOle fot both 

• *" ' . . • 

Blacks and Whites, but it is Interesting to note what little effect SES 

has oh the Black mother's decision, as compared with the Whites. 

It is' also interesting to note the smaller relationships (Figures 

»2a and 2b) between Academic Achiev^ept and Educational Motivation for 

Blacks (Blacks: r 21; Whites; r w ..3Q). If one tJere interested in 

a slightly different ^mpdel (estimating the detemilnants of Academic 

Achievemient) , we might hypothesize the following sub^rmodel from our 

larger mp4elr ' ^ ^ 



.26 (Black) 
.34 (White) 




School SES 
J*evel 



20 (Black) 
26 (White) 



Academic > 
Motivation 



1Z8 
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The path coefficients for Academic Motivation are changed little 
from their original zero-order correlations since there was little- or 

N 

no correlation between Academic Motivation,. Studenlt SES, and* School SES^ 
Thus, School SES .level has some effect on Black achievement, but very 
little for Whites* One might expect that as more and more middle-tlass 
schools are integrated, the size of this effect would tend /to become 
^^.p.rpportioniBtteijrla^ger "fot Blacks. 

Directing our attention to the effect of School Social Class Cpftpor 
sition on College^Gping Plans, a small po^fltive effect for' 
found and 4 somewhat lesser one for the xtlacks. It is likidy that if 
we |ud the foresight to treat School SES Level and Percentiige of Class 
Going to College as two observed indicators of a single error-free 
construct, "School Social Class Compdsitipn," the effect would be larger, 
approximating at least the sum of the effects for School SES Level and 
Ferceritage Going to College as shown in Tables 22 and 23. Recognizing 
the incr^sed emphasis in the , literature on %est friends" influence on 
college-going plans., another model' (rtot shown here) incorporated responses 
to .an item having to dp with the extent of friend's influence, but it 
demonstrated essentially zero effects. ^ 

(b) Male and Female Samples: Model II . The results of the analysis 
for Model 11 suggest little or no differences j from Model I in the pattern 
describing /the causal networks for the two sex groups- However, th^re 
are some changes in magnitude of effects from Model I (see Figures 2c and 
2d; Tables *24 and 25). As was the case with the racial ^groups, the 
Incorporation of college-going plans, as a primary consequence, leads to 
comparatively stronger causal effects. associated with Level of Academic 



. 'JJablc .24. " " . 
' ' * ^MOdel II ' - - - - 

Direct and liuiirect Effects on gepein^ Variables 

by <Hyp<?tht8ized C^^ • / 

V JQirect Indirect , ^iypofhesized 

Causes . js£f ects Effects: Effects 

Mother ' s Educational Expectations 

Student SES ' .20 ^ 

Academic Achievement •AS . .48^ 

2 ^ ' ' SelfrJSst^em 

Student SES \o3 -;03 .00 

^ Academic Achiev^nerit -rX?^ -•JD7 —♦24 ' 

Mother's Educational Expectations -.15 -r.15 
>4*arti<ilp^tion in Athletics ^..12 

/ Going to College 

School SES Level - , ^ , . , ^ . ^ ^ 

Percentage Going* to College .07 .07 

Student SES ^ ^ .04 ..Oe ^ , .IQ 

" Mother's Educational Bxpectatdionfi^^ ?31 •DO ^31 

Self-EsteOT . , -;02 • -.02 

Acadetaic Achievement ' -SA ^15 49 

Educational Motivation •08. "y^Ofl 

Counsellor's Influence-. ^ '03 .00 •OS 

Participation in 'Athletics ,00 ♦00 

Percentagje Going to College 

Counselor's Influence ^ ^ > .06 .06 

School SES Level , .58 ^58 . 
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, Table 25 
Model II ■ 

Direct and Indirect Effects on DiBpendenf Variables 
by Hypothesized C^u^es * 

(Femaie> 



Causes 



Total 



. ^otfal. ^. 
Direct Indirect Hypothesized 
Effects Effects Effects 



Mother's Educational Scpectatlons 



.23 « 

,42 . 



Student SES 
AcadjgndLc Achievement 

Student SES 

Academic Achievement 

Mother's Educational Expectatlbns -.18 
Participation; in Athletics -.03 

Go to College 
School SES Level ' 

Percentage .Going to College 
Student. SES 



Self-Esteeni 

.03 ' 
-.21 



-.04 
-.08 



.02 



Mother's Educational ]^ectati6ns 

Self -Esteem , ^ \ 

Academic Achievement ^ 

,-:=Educati6nal Motivation 

Counselor's Influence 
Participation in Athletics, 

Percentager Goiftg to Colleg e 



.03^ 

.07; 

.42 
. .01 
.29 
.05 
.02 



.10 
-.00 



.18 



.00 
.00 



Counselor's Influence 
School SES Level. 



*.p5 
« .60' 



.23 

•.'42 



-.01 
-.29 

« 

-as 

-r.03 

•02 
.03 

.17 

.42 

» .oi 

.47 

,05 
102 

,\do 



'05 . 
.60 
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Achievement. This Is particularly .true for males > although the relative 
size pf the effect aVspclated with Academic Achievement also increased 
for females, iibther's Educational Expectations ^ind SES continue to be 
relatively strong determinants of post-high school educational plans, 
As one might expect, Participation in Athletics has a significant' effect 
on Self-Esteem for males, but little or none for females ♦ It is of some 
interest to note that there appears to be. somewhat of a differential effect 
for School Social Class Composition on CollegenGoing Plan? for males and 
females* Th^t is, males appear tq* be more affected by their classmates^ 
plans than are fetoales* Similar to Model I, Mother '^s Educational Expecta- 
tions- has, 4 relatively large rdirect effect on College-Going Plans f ok 

females, (females « .42; males « .31)^ but what detetttlnes Mother's 

, t ' ' ' 

Educational Expectations beyond SES .and Academic Achievenjent is unknown. 

It Is possible that if one used ^at^ier's Educational Expect^tlqns for 

males, the resulting effect might match the effect of Mother*8 Educational 

Expectations -for females* However, the literatute (e*g., Kandel & Lesser, , 

1970) suggests that the one best Indicator of parental aspirations is 

the mother's aspiration. A finding that is clear iram the results of 

both Model I and Model II is that the mpjor difference bet^reep males and 

females lies in the* extent to which a larger portion of the female vari- 

atlon in post-rhigh school educational plans is determined by variables 

other.^^tlhmr academic achievement. 

Use of Causal Models in Policy-Making' Decisions 

The question' arises as to how the policy-maker can effectively use-* 
the above results for making policy decisions. For example, he might 



ask the foklowlng specific ^question*: , ''What changes i^ the. ehvironmental 

structure- can be made 'which are likely to Increase the number of Blacks 

' entering post-high school yoqatlonal training?" To arrive at an answer 

to this question^ It is necess'ary to turn to Model I, where the primary 

dependent variable Is a six-point continuous scale describing educational 

plans in whi'^h post-high school vocational training Is one scale point 

above high atihdol graduatiqn. 3y feeding the Black students' scores into - 

the regression equation based on Model I, It Is found that their average * 

predix:ted scale value is, on the average, at the scale value representing 

completion of high -school (i.e,, one point below the desired scale level).' 

The salient determinants (both direct and indirect) of Level of Educational 

/ * " ; ■ ' - ■ ' • 

Plans, are then revl'e>*ed, dividing them into; those that are easily* manipu- 

latal^ie^and those that are relatively imch^geable over reasonable time^ 

periods* For example, although SES 4oes have a significant effect on 

Educational Plans, it is a relatively intractable variable, ^he policy- 

laaker might then consider Academic Achievement, Mother *s Educational 

Expectations, or Teacher's Educational Level as possible variables to 

be manipulated in order to bring about the desired increase in their 

predicted scale level score. Thus, the choice, at this point, may not 

be determined solely on the basis of which o'f the manipulatable variables 

has the. largest effect (path coefficient), but on the^basis of their being 

cheaper and easiier to manipulate, despite their smaller effect ♦ 

To be more specific in .our exam^e, let's say the decision-maker 
I 

wishes to manipulate the Black students' Academic Achievement scores. 
He finds, using the raw score path coefficient for Acaxlemic Achievement, 
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that the Blacks* scores 041 Academic Achievement have to go up eight points 

. to bring about the required one 8cal<& point increase in* the Educational 

* - « ' 

Plana ' scale • - He. might then seek to "raise the Blacks' achievement scores 
eight points. Turning to the' sub-model descriVlng the determinants of 
Black achievement in Model t, he notes th^t Teacher's Educational Level. 
Is a strong determinatit 6f Black achi*^vement and,^ing the raw scor e 
path coefficient associated with. Teacher"' s Educational Level, he finds 
that to raise the Black achievement scores eight ppints it is necessary 
to increase the proport;ion of tl^achers with a masters .degree from 30 per- 
cent .to. 40 percent. The policy-maker may decide that Implementing this 
policy would be too expenstive. He then notes th:;t Mother's Educational 
Expectations has a relatively large effect on student Educational Plans, 
and he also flBds that if he raises achHevemerit scores three points^ 
Mother's Educatd^onal Expectations are raised sufficiently to bring about 
the scaU interval desired Increase- The a^ttempt to achieve the effect 
in that particular way would ^ however, be ^ very unlikely approach unless 
the indirect ^ effect of Academic Achiev^nent (through Mother's Educational 
Expectations) was larger than its direct effc^cts on Educational Plans, 
which was not the casie in Model !• 

Although the above is an oversimplification, it represents the 
appropriate direction to^ follow when the data collection instruments are^ 
specifically designed to collect information which is applicable in, both 
content and format for causal modeling* However, serious difficulty was 
encountered 'for that reason when attempflng to build a causal mor'el for 
occupational or training intentions because the most relevant determinants 
.(e.g., high school curylculum) tend to be of a categorical nature and thus 



/not amenable to conventional path iriodels which assume continuous ecsles. 
Pur thermore,, for such Im^^ortant potential deterairtants asrte^ahet, peer 3 
parental expectattdns with respect to vocaHonal outcomes t:he ' 
' Information was simply not available and w±thi>ut J.t the causal analysis 

would be restricted to a very limited model/ As a r.esult^ the usual 

descrli<tiye^crosk.i-classlficatlon W ^^OVA techniques '^^ applied in 

Section I of this report were more appropriate? for undier^tandlng ths 

bccupatloiial, aspects of plans and ^^^pitatlohs. 
^ This, is not to say that vocationaliy-relavant items cantiot be 

(^ritten in a continuous form (that is., hayi-ng ar^ imdexlylng s^^ale) * .^^^ 
, example,, we can ranlc' vocational choices as to whjathdr thev are unskilled 

semi-skilled, and skilled, but we theK need to esk the parents 'to rank 
' vocational choices according to what they Would pr<Sifer for their sqi> or 

daughter. We could then ask 'the respondfenfe to Indicate the vocatiqnal 

choice of his best friend. All of thcise :^e£spon^e^ could be scaled^osi . 

an unskillW^ semi-sklXled, and skilled basis and we would then have 
^ ther necessary continuous scalfes describing, peer and ^parent 'influence 

on vocational choice. These continuous mea6ur<2^ could then be incor^ 
, porated in a-u'lable path model. Future design qf questionj^iaire items 

in a longitudinal "study should tatce into account* the addition of a 

variety of appropriate vocationally-oriented scal«s for possible path 

model uses, ' 



' CONCEUSIONS 

I 

This assessment of the yiey.s^ of ^ij^ school students, regarding their 
.educational artd vocational futur.e, Ijas jspught tg imprpvis the undierstariding 

^of ho\f ^perfsonal,; social and educational influgnicjBs might ^ct to shape post 
high school decisions In an attempt to explain t^e perplex rple qf a 
variety of family, personal, peeV and school characteristic^, different ^ 
analytical approaches \^ere found to bp applicable as a function of the 
particular questions being posed and the nature of the available informa- 
tion, Thus.^ with essentially descriptive, uniyariatp analyses it was 
deemed important, .initially,, to define specific educational and vocational 
oWectives perceived by the student,, the r^l^itive yalue ojc vflo^tty that 
he assigns %g each^. hpw he claims to arrive at those dei^i^ions, and how 
he is likely to apply thpm in. shaping fiis^pst-hlgh jBchool sfriving^t . 
Prior evidence of the importance of acx differences in this regard and 

*a serious research gap in Jcnpwledge pf the extent to whlqlj purriculum 
grouj) membership is reflecte4 in the forpulation,. pf plans and aspirja- 
tionsr— coupled with, a strong assumption that curriculum dif ferentiation\ 
and sex interact with one ano^;herr—served to define the fbpus of the 
descriptive cpntra^ts for the first section of the report, 

jPrpm the . results obtained it yas apparent that aspirations and plans 
of males and females in differing curriculwa subgroups (Academic, General, 
Vocational) conform to logically expected response pattern^ that are 
coinmensurate with^thejlr educational and spcial backgrounds and the expec- 
tations f.hat those backgrounds would l)e^ likely to Impose. The overall 
pattern is one of the Academic stqdent fitting an expedted "mold," in his 
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^ Intentions . and desires for the Kighest^ levels of educational and occupa- 
tional attainment, compared to members of the. other curriculum groups; 
while General cur ri'cQliiii' students strive for cojpparatively higher levels 
thari"^"thoae enrolled *in the Vocational curriculum. In .essenc6\ the 
Academic group is comprised of the college-goers who arrive at that, choice 
earlier, and who also hope for and expect the higher status^ higher paying 
(I.e., profe,ssional-mahageriai> occupational positions* The level of 
educatlbrfaJL aspirations that Academic students hold for themselvks are 
also much closer to their level of educational plans or. Intentions, than 
those of th<*ir count erparts--a result that might be's^id to represent a 
greater degree of "reality'* in matching future wishes to expected accomplish 
ment,, Interestingly,, however, in the perceptions of their occupational 
future, the match in planning and a^^ational levels is closer for the 
Vocational Curriculum students who, despite seeing themselves in lower 
social status occupations after high school,, tend, nevertheless, to hold 

. Job desires that are n\ore in line with job expectations than those in the 

''Bther curriculum programs. ■ 

In describing how they arrive "at theii* educational and vocational 
decisions, students indi-cate ' that their own initiative serves as the"/ 
primary basis for shaping those plans and aspirations,, while parents 
and friends constitute the dominant external sources of such influence 
(in that order) and schopl .personnel .rank far behind in any perceived 

■'impact.. Academic curriculum students and females are the ones who trust 

more to their .own initiatiiye and to. those other^person, or external, 
sources. Such self-report findings at a descrtptive level can be seen 
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as reasonably supportive of conclusions drawn* Inferentiallyv fro© cor*- 
relational studies that have^ indicated a more central role for parents 
and peers than for. the school or its personnel* JCn the case of peers, 
that influence might be said to stem from the stud^ts' having friends 
whose dominant post-high school plans they perceivi^ as largely similar 
to their own. " 

Specific types of future activities that students see for themselves 
and their reasons for these decisions reflect some of the sharpest is ex 
and curriculum distinQtions found. One such striking result is in the 
much greater stress that Academic students place on the loftier "meaning" 
of any work they might seek, in the form of its importance and interest 
as well^as its creative and; socially beneficial character. By contrast, 
nonacademic students. stress the more "mundane" or Immediately tangible 
benefits of a friendly and sociable work environment , steadiness of work 
and an opportunity to make money. But,- whatever their curriculum group 
memberjship, they all tend to agree on the primacy, of job success in their 
live? and in wanting decipion-making' freedom in the jobs that they do ^ 
finally obtain. Females, as might be expected, show greater social 
orientation fch^n males in viewing tHe work environment, (e.g., jobs with 
greater social utilicy and the ppportuhity to help people are important) 
and in. their J.ortger-term lifetime ambitions which emphasize marriage . 
and family as opposed to male emphases on occupational success and 
security. Males are also less discrepant in their level of occupational 
aspirations and plans, whereas females plan for comparatively lower . 
occupational status positions than they aspire to i 
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Within those general findings.^ however, there ware a number^ of s^x 
by curtlculijm Intetactlon effects that served as Important qualifiers to 
the overall conclusions^ For example^ the greater Importance placed on 
marriage and f^lly hy females is derived almost entirely from those 
enrolled in, the General and Vocational curricula rather than from 
Academicaliy enrolled females ♦ Similarly, the sharpest difference between 
males and females, with regard to the occupational aspirations and plans 
discrepancy, pccurs for the Academic group with Academic females most 
discrepant in this respect {i.e., likely to wish for higher status jobs 
than they plan to pbtaln); ^ , 

, Attempts to def ihe variables that might jbif luence levels of student 

plans and aspirations on an inferential basis were dependent on interpre- 

if 

tatipn of zeiro'-order r*s between .background and personal characterlaitics 
and on path models used to estimate the^ strength and relative importance 
of such variables within an hypothesized causal structure.* Magnitudes 
of zero-order r*s tend to complement pxior research findings, in that 
family dharacteristics bore modest relationships (f 's of .20's to low 
«30*s}. to level of plans and aspiration^ as did measures of school 
characteristics and student academic achievement, while cognitive skills 
(i.e., math and verbaJb) tend to show more substantial r*s in the ,30^s 
to low .AO's* Student expressions of parental educational expectation 
which produced some of the highest zero-order correlations, also showed 
a particularly wide range of values from the high •30^s to low .yO's. 
As with all of the sets of independent variables, the variation proved 
to be very much a function of sex and whether the dependent variable 
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consisted of leyc^l of aspiration or plans an4 whetTier it ^^as one that- 
*€iitailed a decision in the vocational or educational area. thus> it is 
necessary to go beyond Brookover's general conclusion (BropKofer, et al., 
1967) that thd educational, plans and aspirations (iistinction is 
important'-^sihce each results in different relajtionahlps winh SES and 
academic achievement (as confirmed here)~^nd to .^pint out that, iti 
addition, there are differehcea found in patterns qf correlates -when, the 
contrast is b^t^eea level of educational and pccupational decisions and 
when these ,^e applied to male and female samples* 

'In order to ^add more precise uhd^rstaricjing |:o the inferejitlai con- 
» elusions that can be dtawn from zero-order r*s the use of path analytic, 
mpdel3 providing, estimates of complex cat^sal effects was required. With 
racial^ contrasts intro*ttced tlj«.^ Blacks v?. Whites), retention of 
separate analysed by sex and a foqys p|i the inost widely istudied aspect 
of student decision making--l^e,\ decisions regarding educational Inteh-- 
.fcionar-it was found that, althpugh the overall causal structures for the 
rades and sexes are grossly similar, there* remain differ ^ce^ in the 
degree to whicli causal mechanisms, operate that can have important: implica- 
tions for educational policy decisions, * . 

Findings based on solutions gerieirated from the hypothetical causal 
equations were basically of two kinds, those which appXy to all popula- 
tions • (Blacks and Whites, males and^'i^ngj^) and thpse which suggest 
differential effects which are unique to populations. Considering^ the 
overall -effects first, .and tajcing each important dependent variable 
separately, it was found that: (a) Mouther's Educational Expectations was 



academic achieyement of the son or daughter (multiple correlations range 
from a low of •SS to a high of .65)« For all populations, however, 
Academic Achievement of the son or daughter was considerahly aore im^ 
portant than SES in. determiriihg the Mother's Educational Expectations 
for the child, (b) Student Selfr-Esteem appeared to be a complex construct 
which Was relatively poorly explained by th^ hypothesized determinants 
(multiple correlations in the low. 30 's). Two explanatory variables 
which did rseem to have some effect on an individual's self-esteem were 
the individual's Academic Achievement and Mothered Educational Expecta- 
tions* Surprisingly enough, the one y^^rlable which did act have a sig- 

"nificant direct or indirect effect on an individuates self-esteem was 
hia socioeconomic class membership. It would seem that ah individual is* 
more likely to' base his personal self-concept on his mother's percep-- 

^tions (in this case, her eatpectations of his or her academic, achievement) 
and his own knowledge of his academic ability than oa his social class 
membership* Certainly a fflpther^s percr^ption of her son's ^or daughter/^ 
ability to climb the educational ladder should not be tied to a par- 
ticular social class, membership. Thus, it should not be surprising to 
expect an individuates self-perceptl^on to l5e more directly a function of 
how "important others" perceive him (e.g.., mother) rather than oii stat.us 
symbols based on group membership such as social-cXass.^ One other 
interesting finding with respect to self-esteem that was relatively 

>, 

consistent across populations was the fact that an individual's percept 
tion of whether or not he was "just as good as his peers" had a relatively 



low xelationship with self-reports of whether ox not he was personally 
satisfied with, himself or herself • Ihia result points up the factorial 
complexity of Self-Esteei and suggests the need for additional explanatory 
variables in the model, (c) Level of Educational Plan§, whi^ther defined 
on a continuous scale (Model I) or dichotomousiy ("college go-no-go>'* 
Model it) y appeared to- be relatively well explained by^ the hypotl\esi2ed 
model (multiple correlations range from, a low of .57 to a high of .76 
for Model 1'),. However, the relative importance of tht determinants 
differed according to whether the continuous sc^le foj tev^l of E^uca- ^ 
tioriarPlLaM was used or whether the "college gQ-mor-gb" criterion was 
used. In Model the three significant explanatory variables in order 
of importance were Mother's Educational Expectations, Academic Achieve- 
ment, and Socioeconomic Status*. In Model II, where the primary dependent 
variable was "college go-no-go," the order qf importance l>ecame Academic 
Achievement, Mother's Educational E?cpectations, £^nd Socioeconomic Status* 
Obviously,^ the two criteria do hot mean quite the same thing. T^ie con- 
tinuous scale ^ of course, includes po$t-high school vocationalr-technical 
training programs as options, which are le^s dependent upon academic 
ability than attendance at a four-year college, Thus, regardless of 
population, if one holds Academic Ability constant, by far the biggest 
-determinant of whether or not an Uttdividual enters postr-hlgh school 
vocational training programs is his or,her mother's expectations. Con- 
versely, if one planWto attend a four-year college full time, past 
academic aci^evement is by far the most important determinant. Hot/ever, 
regardless of^' which, of the two criteria is being used, SES 'proves to be 
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a slgnli^lcant but fat lesa isiportant determinant than the remaining two. 
Also ^/ the. effects of SES are^rimariiy indirect (i^e., mediatc^d by 
Ifother^s Educational lBxpect«Ltlons) rather than dXvect. Thus,, the in- 
direct effects of SES become proportionately more itsportant for the 
scaled qflterion, ^*evel of Educational Plans, where scale levels (e.g*, 
post--high school vocational training) are not so dependent on academic 
ability, . | ^ 



When differential effecta^ere ahaly«edr1>y'Top^lfS?on^ was found 

that with few exceptions , the difference across populations reflected 
differences in magnitude rather than in kind. Although the differential 
effects tended to be consistent across both Model I and Model II, they 
were accentuated in Model 1% For-*xampIe, the Importance of Level of 



.Academic Achlevanent as a determinant of both college^going ^nd Selfr 
Esteem ^lijras >gigni^icantly increased for Blacks and, to a lesser extent t 
for Whites. .Tb,ls condldera1>le change in the importance 6^ 
Acadeiaic Achievement for Blacks (and for Whites, to a lesser extent) 
from. Model I to Model II underscores, the importance of Academic Achieve- 
-mentj in decision-making with regard to attending a four-year college - 
full time.. For Blacks, the decision to move from high school to. four- 
year full-time schooling had. comparatively little to do with influences 
related to social class or Mother's FlUcational Expectations, but was 
basically a matter of academic preparation. For Whites, academic 
preparation, although important, was not as critical and other concerns 

, ^ V.' 

enter into the decision. Socioeconb^c status, Mother^s Edjucational 
Expecfca.tions , and Academic Motivation still played a proportionately 
grea/-:er role in decision-making for Whites than for Blacks. 

* lis " 



One Important difference betwtiep Blacks: a|td Whiles was the dif- 
ferential effect pf Teacher Educational JLeyel on academic performance 
That ±s\ Teacher Educatibpal LevpX deaoinstraSed a far strpnger relation- 
ship with Black, academic performance than it did ifor Whites, indicating 
the potential value of imprpving, tti^ quality of |:h^ Jieachcrs wher§ Black 
students are involved. "S^ewhat related to this finding was the t^cp 
that school SES level ha.d a differentially larger effect op Black schieycr 
ment. One might .expect that as more and more middler-class schools are 
integrated,, the size of this, effect coulcl' become prppprpionally larger 
for Blacks . 

Male-female differences were relatively small;, yet there ^as a 
consistent tendency for post^high sphpol decisions to be more a function 
bf Mother's Educational Expectations and social class considprations for 
females than fot males, Conversely; males* post-high school decision- 
making was more heavily weighted by Academic Achievement, In short, it 
ifir fairly clear, from both Models I and II, that the major difference 
between males and females lies in the eictent to which a larger portion 
of the female variation, in post-high school educational plans is deter- 
milCed by variables other than academic achievement. 1 ^ 

All of the conclusions drawn from this study bear only on the some- 
what limited possibilities offered with one sample, collected within a 
relatively short time period and jf&pendent on measures of student con- 
current and prior experiences. Potent ial-fredictlve effects of the 
Intervening plans and asp^.ration measures examined here, ^ ways in 
which, these serve to mediate a broad spectrum^ of later capabilitifes, 
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remain to be verified and more fully clarified. The primary value of 
the present results lies, In their having pointed up the types of v^ri- 
l^les and relevant issues > or questions, worth more definitive examination 
with dat.a being, isade available from continuing: efforts- iii the National 
Longitudinal Study. Such examination would make, it possible to broaden 
the base of jtnf ormation and refine the explanatory structure of educa-- 
tionai and career decisions made by high schopi studjBnts. / 
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Vox All Students 

2«. Which 9f thitfollowlng best describes your present high school prpsram? 

4 ^circle one»). 



Vocational - or technical r 



3, How important was each of the fpilowins infiuenclng your cholceptyour present high school program? 

(Circle one numbtr ontach lint;) 

Not Somewhat Very 
^important Important imporlaht 

Your parent** . , 1, . , .2. ........ .3 

A relatiyo other than your parents.. ; .2...... ..... .3 

A guidance counselor. l; 2 . . .3 

"A teacher other than a guidance coi^nselor, , 1.. ....... .2. .... . . .,>.3 

• fhe prihcipal or assistanjf principal; ,1 * . ...2.. ; . . . . . .3 

Clergyman (minister^ priest, rabbi> etc.) ; .1 2 3 

An adult not mentioned above , :^ .1^ 2 3 

Friends -your own age. « V ! , i f, , . 2 - .3 

Yourself l . . , . . .2. . % 

• I had no choice; it was tltcorily program available at my school 1 2 3 

I had no choice; I was assigned to it. 1 2. . 3 

v4« How often has each of the following, been used in the courses you are taking this year? 

(Circle cna number on each line.) 
^ \ Never Seldom Fairly ofttn Frequently 

Listening to the teacher's lecture 1 2 3... .4 • 

, Participatinf in student-centered discussions. .... 1 2 .^ . .3. 4 

Working on a project or in a laboratory 1. 2 3 .4 

Writing essays, themes, poetry, oratories — 1 2 3.^ 4 

Going on jSeld trips .1 2 3 . .4 

Having^ individualized instruction " . * 

(small groups or one-:to-one with a teacher} '. . . 1 .2 3 4 

Using. teaching^ machines or computer*assisted , ^ * . 
instruction.., 1. 2 3 * . .4 

Watching, television lectures 1 2 3. .... : 4 



6. Hive you evor Heard dfior p^rticlMted Jn any of the fotlowlna high School cdiiwtlqn*! programs? 

• ' of thii Hovf 

H«y*t^ pr0ff«im,biit particlpatiod 

heard of hav<i hot In this 

thlf proftrafrt t>irt|cipatod p^ofriint 

li (Co-op Program). .i. , . , 3 

iy IVogram. , , . .1. ... , ^. . .3 

Neighbprhood Yciuth Corps.. * . r. , . . , . .2/ 2. . . .\ 3 

Talent'ScardK. r. ...» .1. .... ,1 , .^^ .3 

.Upward Bound, , 1. ^ ... .2. ........ .3 



7. Approximately what is the average amount of time you spend lH»mfworK e Week? 



/ • ' (Cifcfeeee.) 



•No:horaework.i8:6Ver aafii^ » . , ^ .1 

TJu^ve homewdrk but dion^t 4o it. * . . , .2 

Less than 5 hours a, week. .3 

^ Between 5 and 10 hours a week. . , .4 

iMore thaii, 10 hours a week. ......... ,6 



te5 



13. :|4owof^en have you discussed your plans for after high school witfi the following people? 

♦ (Circle one tiumber oit each llnc.> 

f Never Seldom Ofttn 

^our pareny, . , . , , . . 1- . - • . .2. . ^. ,3 

Arelative other thanyou^parcnts. :■. .1. . . ,% . , ,2 .3 . 

A guidan<^ cpun^^ . . .\ , ^ 1. .-2. 3 

A.t^cher other thaii a guidkmbe counselor.^ .r^. , 1 , .2 3 

Tfao'M^cipal or a^istant principal. .... % , .2. 3 

Clergyman (mihister/pjriest, rabbi, etc.), 1. .2. *.3 

^ ' State employment service officer. > . . 1 * .2. 3 

An adult not mentioned above. * . . . , ,t. , ,2* . . . , *S 

Friends your own a^ ^.i; r,.: 2 .3 



14. How much has each of the following persons Influenced your plans for after high school? 

(Circle one number on each line.) 
' Not at all Somewhat A grcat deal 

Your parents. ' \ \^A ' 2 * 3 

A'trelative other than your parents. , % 2 , * . *3' 

A gi,ndj^nce counselor. ' l ,2 .3 

A teacher other than a guidance couaselor 1 2 3 

The principal or a.ssistant principal ^ , / . . . J i 2 - 3 

Clergyman. (minister, priest, rabbi, eia) _ .fS .9 

State employment service officer i\ 2 3 

An adultnot mentioned above - . 1 . . . , ,2 3 

Friends yoiu^ own age ! ^ . 2s. fi. 3 

V..; ; 



15. Have your teachers or counselors ever tried to influence your plans.for after high school? 

(Circle one .number on each line.) 

Discouraged Didn't try to Encouraged 
me influence me me 

To go to college- ^ l 2. .3 

To go to vocational, tccImicaU business, or trndc school. 1 .2 .3 

To enter an apprenticeship or on-ilie-job training program 2. . . ^ 3 

To enter the military service i ' 2 .3 

To get a job immediately after hi|;h school , 1 2 ,3 
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' *Whai id ht.6$1t f>f Vour *'ose f Hehdji plan to ido;i»«3tlytfT? 



5- 



Go to cpUege;>l ^ , . . . « ,^ * • ♦ r • - * * 
Enter ap^ 

pxpfi^^ . . . . • ♦ • • * * • ; • -^ ^ » * ^ . > • . ^ » * • • • V 

'Go;to>w,prfc:M • » • ^ 

I aphH;k«6>y — * ' • ' ^ * ' * • • ' * ' * 



2p!, H6^4mporf ant is each of the fdlloWins to you in youi^ift^ 



(Ciircit oNe nMmbflMn each Ilhte.) 



, ' " Not; , Sotnewhat Vtry 

; " fnfportijrit ilwpdrlaht impoHanl 

Beinjf successful m of work. . , , > .1 , * :2. . . 3 

Finding $l>%T^?hf person to marry and iiaving/a happ^' family life, 1 ......... .2 3 ^ 

li^ying'.lots of i^ioney , , » 1 .2 .3 

H«>f ing stroirj^^^ * . . * . * * %- .2. 3 

Being able.tp find steady Avork. — . , ^ • . .1. . - . .3 

Being a'leader iii my cc^nimunity ^ » » 1 . . . . -w., . * . ^ 3 ' 

Being able to give my. chijdren better opportunities ilutn lV^. had 1» .2. 3 

^ying dose to 'parents, and relatives 1* ........ .2. 3 

Getting away from; this area of the country ^ I\ . . .2 * 3 

Working tp correct social and economic inequalitiei^. . .. ^. ^ .. :2 . , 3 



21. |iow do you Ciiol about oaeliof tho felkMrfns statomontsif: 



ERIC 



Agree 

ttreiiitjr 



(Clitfe 4«»e:fiambeirM eecfrtln*.) 

Oisatree 

strbnglx 



.4. 

.4. 

.4, 



No . 
opinion 



^gjei . piMf M 

I tiike a positive attitudle'toward myself I , , . . . .2J ... . , . . . . ^ . . * 4 

o Good luck is more important tliim hard ^ ^ 

wbi&fpr succeBs.' .2^* . .V • , .3^, . . . 

I feel I am a person of worth,. on^an equal 
plan^^witiv others. . . ^. . * . v • • • • . . - . .3*. . . . 

I am able to dp^ things as well as most 
other people. 1. - .2 3. - . . 

iJvery time l try to get ahead^«^mething^ " 

, or K>mtibpdy stops me^ 1..^... 2\ 3...., 

^ PlamuDg only :makes a < 
since plans Girdly ever work out 

anyway. ^ % .3. . . , 4 , .5 

People who accept their condiiion in Uf<^ ' , - 

are happv&r than< those who try to 

change things. . • .* , . . .2 3'. .4 5 

On the whole, Fmltfitisfied with myself 1. .2 .3. » 4 5 



.6 
.5 
.6 
.6 
.5 



\ . 
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24. How important is 3a5h of the fotiowing to you }n selecthig a Job or careor? 

y . - . (Cl.rc(«onrnumber.on each Ifno.) ^. 

, . Not * Somewhat ^V«ry 

imi^ortint importsht important 

Making a lot of money 1 , , .2.f . , ♦ 3 

Pi^>ortimiUe8 to be original ai>d creative, ; . . . .1 , . 2, . . , 3 

Opportunities to be heipful to others or useful tai^iety , , . . 2 3 

Avoiding a high-pressure job tliat takes too. much out of you .1 < ; ,2 3 

• living aridvrorkmg in the world of ideas • ... , 1 2. . . . * . .\ .3 

Bteedom from.suixjn^isi my-work , 2. , , 3 

Opportunities fpr moderate but steady . progress rather than the 
chance of extreme suf cess or failure . . > , 1 . ^ 2 , ' ^ .3 

The chance to bQ a leader , rr. r. 1 2 .3 

Opportunities to wbrlrwith iKbph rather than things, l..,.....-»2 3 

Having a position that Is looked up to by others ^ 1 2 , . 3 

25. In the column under YOuV circle the o,ne number that goes with the best descfrlptfon of the kind of work 
you would like to dp. Under FATHER, circle the one Humber that best describes the work done by your 
father (or mate guardian). Under MOTHER, circle the one: number that best describes the work done by 
your mother (or female guardian). The exact Job may noibe listed but circle the one that coipes cicstst. 
If elthar of your parents Is out of work, disabled, retired, or deceased, mark the kind of , work that he pr 
she used to do* ' 

^ . (Circte.one number^iri each column«) 

p You Father Mother 

CLEKICAL such as banktteller^l)6pkkeeper, secretary, typist, mail 
carrier, ticket agent , , ^ Ql ^ .01. .01 . 

CRAFTSMAN »uch as bakcr, automobile mechanic, machinist; ' - . . 

painter, plun^ber, telephone installer, carpenter \ .02 : .02. * . T ,02 

FARMERj^ FARM MANAGER ^ , v . . !o3. ' 0?, .03 

^ HOMEM AKER OR HOUSKVVlFE \. . /\ , 04 , . 04 . 04 

i«ab6rer such as construction worker^ car was^^r, sanitary 
worker, farm laborer . . 05 05. ; .05 

MANAt;feR, AUMiNiSTnAToR such as salcs manager, aPTico manager^ 
* school administrator, buycr,^ restaurant managerJ government 

official , \ /. , . . .^f 06 06 06 

MIUTARY such as career officer, enlisted man or woman in ihe 
armed forces » ^ 1 , 07 07 07 

OPERATIVE such as meat cutter; assembler; machineNM^eratdr; 

welder; taxicab, bus, or truck driver; gas station attendant. ....... .08 08. , .08 

PROFESSIONAL such as.accouhtaut, artist, clergyman, dentist, 

phjfsician, registered nurse, engineer, lawyer, librarian, teacher, 

writer,. scientist, social worker, actor, actress. . 09 09 ,09 

PROPRIETOR OR OWNER such as owncr of a small business, . 

. contractor, restaurant owner, . . , ^ 10 10 10 

PROTECTIVE SERVICE such as detoctivc, policeman or guard, 
sheriff, fireman ^ !....ll 11. .11 

SAI.ES such as salesman, sales cierk, advertising or insurance agerffc, ♦ 
real estate broker. \ .\ 12 12, 12 

SERVICE such as barber, beautician, practical nurse, private 
household worker, janitor, waiter 13. . . . 13 

TECHNICAL such sjj d^^ftsmon, -mediwd or dental technician, 
^romputcr programmer. . : , , 14 ♦ ... 14. 14 
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2S. How imytortant was each of the foliowinji MorsJn ftettrminitig that ktftci of ;^ork yoU plan to N Mm for 
mos^otyotir ' . ... . i . ^ 

IHri|WH«lli Ifttbi^iht jfwiiortaiit 




ifldtliye pf:friehd iiri^^^ fy^xho Hnadf Work. » » tl . ♦ » . . ♦ . * . .2^* . 

jpb.opdnings avAila^^ in the occupation. » ^ i , * »1 . * . * * * .2. , . . * 

Work ifjatchw.a Hobby iritecoM<of:mine, . . * , , ^ i . .iti * » . ♦ . .% * ,2. .3 

Goo4!incom6 tp start or Within a:fcw ye^nj. . » * .. ...^ • - • 2. .3- 

Job s^rity and porfiiancnco. 4 . «1 . » ♦2. k- ^ • •? 

Wbrk thatse^s im|>ortahtand'intcrcsUrig;to^^ . » . . , ;. ^ . . . , . .1 ,2. .3 

"Freedom to jiiakq my own decisions 1 ;2 .3 

Opjpwrtumly for promotion and advimcemehtati thi».lbi1g hiil. .\ 1 . < . . .2*,. . 3 

Meetin^^ahd iyorking with 0ciablfij;frieiidiy.|icoi)lo, ........... ^. /li , ... . ..2, .3 / 



27. Whett did you first decide whether you woufd go Ip coHeije or nOtt 

tdeci^ed.before th^ loth grade. 

J^deirided'in tho 10th crridc 2 x * 

I decided in the llth p-ade .\ ^3 

I decided this year * « 4 

Tm still undecided i6 

29. To answer this question^ circle one number for the highest level of educitioh you wouta><ke to attain, and 

also circle one for the highest level you plan to attain. \ 

(Circii eht number Ih each ^ofumtt.) 



Wotltdllke Flatilo 
toattalh attain 

Less than high school graduation, . f7. . . . , . * .,1 .1 

Graduate from high^sefiool but not go l>ey6nd tha\\ « 2» , .2 

Gradupite from high school and then go to a vocational* tcchtiical, 
business^ or trade school. 3. ........ .3 

I Go to a junior college. * .4. 4 

Cio to a fpiir^yeat college or university *♦........ * 5. . ^ 5 

. Go to a graduate or professional school after college , * .6. ...... . ♦^rS 
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31. VVhatis the one thing that most iibiy will Ij^ke the largest share of your time In the year after you leave 
high schoioi?^ • . 

' ' Working fulMime. . . . . ; ^ , ; ^ 

Entering an apprcnticcsliip or bn-tlie-job training program 02 , 

Going intofegular miW^nry service (or st»rvice academy). . . . . /?7. /. , .oT 

' £^ing.a fuIMinic homemaker. . ; , .04 

Tpkjng vocational or technical courses^it a. trade or businew 
school full-fimo or ixirt tunc, . , ^ . . , . 06. 

Taking academic courses at a junior or community college fwll-timc 
or part-time. . , , . , „ ^ ..... , 06 

Taking technical or vocafioml $ubjcctrnt a junior or conimunity 
college full-time or part-time , 07 

i 

Attcnding.a four-year college or univewily full-timcor part-time 08 

Working part-time, but not attending school or college. . . - ,09. 

, Other {travel^ take a fai^cak, no plans) 10 
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For those planning to work full time during the year after they leave high 
ichool* * , * * * 



V 



35.. 1$ tht work inihi job you plan to get after M$h school the kindof v-tirk you think you will be^oing for most 
of your life? 

(Circfeene.) 

^ ves......... .4, 

^ Yet, if I like the wqrk..,, .2 

Yes, if I succeed, .3. . . , , . ^ , * . . . .3 

ISfd; I expec,i to become a hoinemak<»r. * - « . » 4 

No» j oJepect^tp gct;fudter education so I ca^. 
' j&nter. a- different occupntipn * • • -5/ 

No, I exi>ect to go fnto military service. , , , • ,6 

No, J exiXH;t to chanpe to a different tyi)c of worJ?. 7 

No, sonic other;reason. .y .8 



36« Do you have definite plans to continue your schooling part«time while wor)(lnsi futl«t|me during the year 
after yoti leave high school? 

(CIrcIs ont.) 

No.:.r,.:;7:.: ..^ ..i. 



Yes, I plan to attend a vocational, techiucnt, trade, or basiness 
school part-time^. . , - .2 



Yes, I plan to take a correspondence course lending to 
vocational certlficatiom . .3 

i. 

Yes, I plan to attend, college or univdrsity part-tmxfe * . . .-4^ . 

' Yes,. I plan to take a correspondence coursc lcading to a regular 

college degree . r 5 



I 
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For thbse i^llmilni^ to tender, an appicehtlceshlp or on-the-^ob training urogram 
during, the year after they leave high school . 



- ■ ■ ■ . ' .) 

39. is tht work you will train for in the appre^ntfcoship or traihingjprogram the kind of v/ork you plan to bo 
doing for most of your life? * ' 

, (Circle one,) 

" Yea. ,.. ; • 

Yea, if I like the\vork..^. ....... ,.\..../..2 

' Yea, if I succeed , « . * * 3 * 

, ^ No, I expect to. becorhe a homeinaker 4 

No, I to get ffirihcr education so 1 can enter 
a dimrcnt ocdi)i>ation. ; 5 

♦No, tejgject- to enter nfiilitary service 6 

No, h expect tocliange to a diflcrcht tyi)e of work ^.7 

. No, some other reason. i... 8 



41. bo you have definite plans to continue your schooling part-timd whilt you are in your apprenticeship or 
training program in the year after you leave higit school? 



No. 



(Circle one;) 
1. 



Yes, I plan to attend vocational, technical, trade, or business 
school part-time. / , 2 



Yes, I plan to. take a correspondence courf>o leading to 
vocational certilication. ....... ^ 



Yes, 1 plan to attend college or univen^ity .part-time ^. 4 

Ym, I jjlan to take a cohrosiwndonca cpunse leading to 
a |regulnr college degree 5 



ERIC 
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For those planning to be full-time honeaakers dntini^ tie y«ar after -^^^^^"^ 
high: school . 



7 



r 



ERIC 



S3f* Do yoM have (iofinUe plans to continue your Hho.ojl.sg'p^^-tliuo^urlng tK? ar aHo^ you l«ave KIgh 
scbooSf • * 

No.. ; 



.1. ^ 



Yes; l:plah to attend a vocationaU teclfhical, ti-ade, or 

business sclioo] part-time, . « . « , . . , ^ ...... .2 



Yes,!, plan to tak(^ a corref?ix>ndcnce course Ic^tdin^ tQ 
vocational certification , , . . . -x- . • ^ . * . .3 

Yes, I plan 16 attend college or uniypri Hjf • ; 4 

Yes, I plan to take a correspondence course le^^ding to a • \^ 
regular college degree. 5, 
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A-11 



Vot' th6Be planning to go to a four-year college or imlverslty^ junior or 
coamuhlt y college ^ or take coilegerlevel correspondence courses during 
the year after leaving high school . 



69. This question asks for your present choices amoni) certain fields of study In college. Circle one number 
. In the first column to indicate your first choice ami one In the second column to indicate your second 
choice. If the exact field of study is noi listed, pick he most similar one. 

(Be sure to circle only one number in each column from the entire list of fields.) 
* . * (Circle one,) (Circle one,) 

V First Second 

A . u , choice choice 

Agnculture (for example, •agricultural economics., agronomy, 

"forestry, and soils) ' . . . . . . \01 01 

. Architecture ^ _ q2 02* 

Art (for example, art'appire\Mation, design, drawing, and sculpting) 03 03^ 

Biological iscicnces'Cfor example, botany, ecology, predentistry, 
prcmedicine, and.zoology) , , 04. . ! 04 

Black .studies, Mexic^n-A^rierican .studies, or other ethnic studies 05* . . .\ 05 

Business , (for example, accounting, business administration, 

industrial management, marketing, and finance). .06. . . . . 06 

Computer and information sciences (fdr example, programming and \ 

systems analysis) 07 . 07 

Education (for example,, business education, elementary 

education, and physical education) ; ; . , ,.08 08 ' 

Engineering (for example, chemical engineering, civil engineering, 

. electrical engineering, and niechanifal engineering) f.09 09 * 

English (for example, creative writing, linguistics, lilcrature, . ' 

. and speech and di'ama) , 10. 10 

Foreigiyianguages (for example, l«>eni:h, German, Italian, h 
I#atin, and; Spanish). ..^ , ^. j n ^i 

"Health-rclatpd careers (forexamplo, nursing, medical * * 

: tochnolog}?, and"x-ray technology) 22 12 

Home economics' (for example^ dietetics,, family and child 

t devplopmont, nutrition, and tejjjLilus and clothing) * . : 13 13 ' ? 

Interdisciplinary studies , . . . . ; ^ .14/. .. • 14 • ' 

Journalism (for example, communications and radio and television)'.. . . 15 15 

Mathematics (for example, calculus and statistics) 16 .^iq 

Music (for example, mu.sic appreciation and comiwsition). . . 17 17 

Philosophy or rQligion (for example, ethics, logic, and theology) 18 18 

Pliysical science (for example, a:-<trononiy, biochemistry, * ' " 

chemistry, geology, and^hy.sics) , 19 ^ , 29 

Sopal sciences (for examplc)\artthropclofry, economics, government, 

history, |>oliticaI science, prelaw, p.«?ycbalogy, social work", * ' 
sociology, anc^ urban afrair.i,l , . . : .20 20 

Vocational or technical (for examjjic, nutomobilo repair, ^ 
carpentry, computer i^rogrammiug, drafting, plumbing, 

stenographj:, and tcleviijion repair; , 21 21 * ^ 

• .'164 ' ^ •; 



For . those^lanning to vork part -time during, the year af ter>leavihg high 
school, * * . ^ . 



.V « V. 



79- 

doliig.for;inost of your life? 

- * Yes.,...,,. 



thelcind w6t!Kyoij think you will be 

... 



' '^^ Yes, if4 like the work..... .........2 



<i Yes,^if Isuccced. 3 

^.No/I exjxjcl to become.a-homcjtnakcr, . . . . . . J 4 

J r "'v^^. Noi i . expect to get further education so t can 
• r ' . / . enter a different occupalion, ♦ . . . , , . : 5 

. No^^tiexpect to go into military service. 6 . 

Nq, i^expect to change to a different type of work 7 

No, some other xeason . . . . , 8 



■\-- 



\ 
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For All Students 



•1* obstacles, what would yoiS most l^k^» to be doing during the year after^ you leaye high 

* • ; ^ » ' (Circle on*.} i 
* .Working full-time. , , 01 

Entering aa apprenticeship or on-the-job ' 
training program. . . , , , , .02 

! Going into regular tniJitary service or to a 
, . * service academy ...03 ' 

Being^a; full-time homemakcr , 04 

Attending a vocational, technical, trade,, or 
business school*. ^ 05 

• ^ Takiiig acGc/c/Mic courses, at a junior*or ' * 
community college. . ; , 06 

Taking.^ec/miVaf or vocational subjects nt\ 
junior or community college. . / ... .07 

Attending a four-year college or university {...*. .08 

Working part-time ,.^^1^^/,';*.^-^ . .r^ . . \ , ,09 

pthcr (travel, take a break, no plans) I . . ^ /lO - 



91. As far as yqu'know, how thuch schooling do yoiir father and mothci (or guardian) wont you to get? 

(Circle one number in each column.) 

Father or Mother or 

itfale female 
guardian guardian 

'Wanlif me to quit high school without ^praduating. 1 i 

Wants m'e to graduate from higluschool and stop there ..2 2 

Wants me to graduat3 from high school and then go to a . * 
^ vocational, technical, trade, or business .sdiooL . . . .'3 .3 

/Wanl^ me to go tb a two-year or ju!Uor college j 4 4 

Wants me to go to a four-year college or ur.ivcrsity . . ♦ ... . ; 6 6 

Waijts me to go to a graduate or profciiional "school after 
graduhting from four-ycap college or university. .../... 6 6 

I don't kno^. , \ : 7 7 



, 96.^ What kind of work do YOU plan to 90 into? (Print the kind of work on the line below. 



) 



1 



(ioj example: TV repairman, sowing machine"operator. sbray 
pafnlof, civil engineer, farm operator, farm hand, junior high 
bngiish teacher) - 
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Appendix B 



A 



Variables ITtilized for Path Models 
Model I 



Student 

SES 
Level 



Academic 
Achievement 

School SES 
Level 



Self^ 
Esteem 



Item. 



Variables 



Questionnaire 
*It€aa* 



^4 



Family income " 'j 

. Father's education ^ ' . 

Father's occupation 

Math test 
Vocabulary tests 
Rank in class 

% of fathers who* are professionals ^ 

Influence of teachers and counselors 
on post-high school plans 

% of teachers having masters 
or cioctorate degrees 

Mother's educational expectations 

Positive attitude toward self 

Feels equal to others 

Able to do as well as others 

Level of education planned . 

% of 1971 graduates in 
2- or 4~year colleges 



93 

?0A 

97 



15A 
(30) 

91B 

21A 
21C 
21D 

29 

{22) 



75 !> 

Item numbers in parentheses refer to the school questionnaire, 
others refer to, the student questionnaire. 



All 



i.67 







Appendix B 






» 


' ' / 
Variables Utilized for Path Models 






• 


' Model II ^ 






'Item 


Questionnaire 
Variables - Item* 


• Student ^ 

Level 
* 


X3 


F^amily income 

Father's education . . 
Father's occupation 

0 .■ ■ 

Math tests- 


y3 

90A 
97 


Academ4c 
Achievement 




Vdcabularv tests * 
Rank in class 






" ^7 


' Participation in .attiletics 


iOA 


^ School 
SES 
Level 




% of faCh' :s who are prof essiohais 






^9 


Amount of tiiie fbr homework per week «• 


7 






Influence of teachers and dOunselord 
on post-high school plans 


ISA 


" Self- 
' Esteem 


/ c 
^3 ^ 
>'4 


Mother's educational level ' 

Fositive attitude toward self 

^. Feels eqiial to others 
* * 

Able ,to do as well as others . 


91B 
21A 
21c 
21D 


• i 


* ^5 


Self concept of ability to finish ^college 


28 




^6 


% of 1971 graduates in 2- or 4-year 
college r . 


(^2) . ' 






Going to college, full time or not at all 


71 



Item number in parentheses refers to the school questionnaire. All others 
refer to the student 'questionnaire. ' ' • 
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